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Many Delightful Surpr 


Such diversity, such delight as 
greets you when you lift the lid 


of a box of Empress Chocolates! 
Imagine twenty-five dainty morsels 
—the most delicious you ever ate, in 
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Caracas chocolate coats, the brown- 
est of the brown. 











A taste tells they’re pure. Each 
piece tastes like more. Every taste 1s 
sure to be satisfied in the great variety. 


Empress Chocolates 


Just the juices of luscious fruits, 
freshly shelled nuts, the best cane- 
sugar and the purest chocolate, 
‘‘mixed and co-mingled” with our 
happy knack of candy-making. 

Though there’s twenty-five varieties 
in each pound box, there’s never 


Sreshest. 


The Imperial Chocolates Company, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


more than one quality— she best and 
Once you’ve tasted Em- 
press quality, you’ll never be satisfied 
with any other. 

At best confectioners and druggists’. 
Ln pretty gift boxes of several attractive 
shapes. 60c.a pound, 30c.a half-pound box. 
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“Sau HESE gov’munt offi- 
Re) cers are dretful easy 
— fool, ”? said Doody 
that evening, setting his head 
comfortably against the shaggy 
bark of a hemlock. 

‘*And I suppose that most 
of the people along the border 
think it’s all right to fool the 
government ?’’ suggested Shain. 

‘Don’t you ?’’ inquired Doody, squint- 
ing his eyes shrewdly as he asked the 
question. 

‘‘Well, if it’s right, there must be some 
little misunderstanding about it some- 
where,”’ retorted the young man. ‘‘When 
the government catches a man at it they 
usually put him in jail.” 

‘*When they catch him at it, I think 
you said. There’s the point, son,’’ and 
Doody thrust forward his finger for empha- 
sis. ‘‘There’s a wholesale grocery concern 
down Passamaquoddy way that’s got a store 
on the province side and another in Maine. 
And each store has a part of it built out 
over the water on piling. And when the 
nights are dark and inspectors are abed, 
boats slide across from one store to the 
other, and trap-doors are hoisted and pulleys 
creak, and goods go into stock without any 
custom-house getting stirred up with busi- 
ness. Now the men who own these stores 
are leadin’ citizens and drive nice teams, 
and they ain’t called anything except busi- 
ness men. I don’t know what they might 
be called, of course, if some one should 
catch ’em at it, but those trap-doors have 
been oiled up for a good many years. 

‘‘Farther up the border there are plenty 
of big barns that straddle the line, and if 
the gov’munt knows what comes into one 
end and goes out of the other,—what is 
raised on the farm one side of the line, and 
what is raised on the other,—that’s more’n 
the farmers do, for of all the mix-ups in 
crops that a feller ever heard of, there are 
some of the worst in those big barns!’’ 
He chuckled with deep significance. ‘‘ And 
more’n that, other folks’ crops come to those 
barns to get mixed, too. And no one seems 
any the worse for it!’’ 

The next day the old man pursued the 
same thread of discourse. All his stories, 
whether true or false, celebrated the dis- 
credit of customs deputies. He related with 
great glee how a man whom he knew used 
to smuggle nutmegs in barrels. 

‘*Why, I’ve seen that man,’’ he said, 
‘‘stuff a flour-barrel just as full of nutmegs 
as he could, head it up and lay it over on 
its side. ‘Then he would kick it back and 
forth across the room, feedin’ nutmegs in 
through the bung-hole till it was so full 
that there wouldn’t be a rattle. Then he’d 
dust flour round the cracks of the barrel, 
and load it on his wagon along with real 
barrels of flour that was coming back into 
the country in bond, and there was never 
an inspector on the line that ever found 
there were nutmegs in the load.’’ 

It would have been a stupid young man 





indeed who did not understand the trend of all | admitted that a man who brought in liquor | 
| stirred up informers all about him, and was 
Lud Doody was trying | pretty sure to be caught. 


these anecdotes and this persistent detraction of 
the customs officers. 
Shain. 

After showing how easy it was to fool the 
officials, the old man proceeded to exploit the 
profits. He said that a man who owned a pair 
of horses and a jigger wagon could make money 
‘‘hand over fist’? by simply carting potatoes 
and grain and various crops along short stretches 


of woods roads, it being necessary, of course, | hoss-teamin’. 
| turns. 
| of opium is that you can make a hundred | 
| to look on deception of the customs authorities 


to cross the line at some period of the migration. 

But this was easy, so Doody explained. 
‘There were places where the highways were 
devious, and although a man might be headed 
in one direction, it would be very easy for him 
to whirl and be innocently proceeding elsewhere 
in case a deputy appeared. And the reason for 
his sudden alteration of his course could be 
made extremely plausible—thanks to the devious 
roads. 

Men who brought in horses had a snug busi- 
ness of it, according to this wily tempter. Horses 
were lighter on foot than a load of potatoes, 
and once over the line, a herd of them could be 
readily divided and hidden. Cattle the same. 

The liquor smugglers did well, too, he asserted, 
or, at least, used to before the Yankees made 
laws prohibiting the sale of liquors and then 
obeyed those laws. 

But now the man who smuggled the contra- 
band whisky was obliged to ride far and wide 
and sell it, and to do that he must needs have 
a fast horse and a good wagon, and if he 
was caught, the government took his entire 
outfit and sold it at auction, and that made 
such smuggling expensive. Doody furthermore 








| Stated, 











“NOT A PERSON ON THE RIVER, SO FAR AS WE'RE KNOWIN 


It was only after many such conversations 
and after letting the seed ripen in the young 


man’s mind that he came to the nub of all his | 
| the incorruptible person of the story-books under 


discourse. 

‘*There are men—I say, there are men,’’ he 
‘*that have the snuggest little business 
there is on the border. No tug and lift and 
Small packages and quick re- 
Do you have any idea how big a bundle 


dollars on?’’ he demanded. 


They were paddling at the time. Doody 





|under the big trees, had slept together 
|the stars, and hour after hour during many 
| days had swung in unison at the paddle. 





ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


tT.” 


freemasonry of the woods had been established 
between them. They had broken bread together 
under 


It would be pretty hard, he thought, to play 


the conditions in which he found himself placed. 
Human nature suggested that here was a man 
who had been good to him, and who was offer- 
ing him a chance to make some money. This 
money must be made by smuggling, to be sure, 
but the education of Shain had not caused him 
Nearly all the 


as anything heinous. people 


rested his paddle across the canoe in front of | that went down into the provinces to visit their 


him and set his palms parallel. 


*“‘Only as big as that,’’ he said, as the young | 


man twisted his head round to look. ‘‘Into 


your pocket or into your valise, and plenty of | 
people in the city anxious and waiting for you | 


to get along with it. And the same way with 
other drugs. Market always up, and no ques- 
tions asked. Two good men in a canoe,—one 
of ’em with a nose that can smell deputies a 
mile away,—and there’s your combination ready 
to make money !’’ 

Now Shain Searway was a normal young 


man, with a full amount of moral nature about | 


his make-up. But his human nature was 
stronger just then. 


He was bound into a country that he did not 


know, with only a river-driver’s usual hoard | 
For his food and | 


of a few coins in his pouch. 
transportation he was dependent on this man, 
who had rescued him from a place where he 
had been abandoned like a dog. The inevitable 





old homes—even his own mother—had brought 


back various articles deftly concealed about their | 


persons or in their trunks, and had displayed 

them with pride, and had laughed about their 

skill in getting these things across the line. 
Therefore Shain paddled on and _ listened 


without rebuke, and at last, when they had left | 


the Allegash and were swinging between the 
domed hills of the St. John valley, the king’s 


dominions on the left, where certain goods were | 


cheap, —the territory of Uncle Sam on the right, 
where the same goods were costly,—he sighed 
within himself, and then said, ‘‘Yes,’’ when 
Doody put his important question: 

‘*Well, son, what say? 
with me?’’ 

Their first stop on the St. John waters was 
at Ubal Cyr’s, the low, broad, weather-beaten 
structure that served Castonia settlement for a 
tavern. Its threshold was scarred deeply with 
the calks of river-men’s shoes, and the floor 


Are you going in| 
| has shot one chap, he’s kind of runnin’ amuck 


in the main room was similarly 
honeycombed. 

Two or three men were ranged 
on the dirt banking of the house, 
and Doody swung his dunnage- 
bag from his shoulder and 
lounged down with them, wait- 
ing for Shain, who had stopped 
to hide their paddles under the 
overturned canoe, dripping on 
the shingle of the little beach. 

Just as the young man came up, Doody 
was saying: 

‘*He must have gone Seven Island way, 
for we didn’t meet him. ’’ 

**You hain’t seen any one from this way, 
the n?’’ inquired one of the men. 

**Not a person on the river, so far as 
we’re knowin’ to,”’ replied the old man, 
with decision. ‘*We might have been busy 
talkin’, and so missed ’em,’’ he added, with 
grim humor, for all these river-men appre- 
ciated what it means to meet others along 
the narrow waterway of the Allegash wil- 
derness. 

‘*There were only three canoes, with 
three men in each one, and three of the 
men deputy marshals,’’ said the man, with 
equal display of humor. ‘‘So of course 
you might have missed ’em easy—been 
lookin’ at the styles of plug hats on the 
shore, or wavin’ salutes to the ladies, or 
something like that.’’ 

‘* Deputy marshals! echoed Doody. 
‘*And Clair Salter supposed to be ahead 
of’em! What’s up?’’ He stared from one 
to the other with wide-eyed and ingenuous 
surprise. 

**Well,’’ drawled the man, ‘‘the other 
end of the case is in bed in Ubal’s place, 
here.’””’ He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder, 

Despite his apparent attempt to preserve 
his countenance of merely bland interest, 
Doody sat forward, twitching at his beard. 

**In bed?’’ heecried. ‘‘ Ain’t he killed ?’’ 

‘*Who said anything about a man being 
killed or even hurt?’’ returned the other, 
his eyes twinkling shrewdly. ‘‘’Cause a 
man’s in bed, it ain’t no sign he’s hurt, 
is it?’’ 

**T’ll guarantee,’’ broke in another man, 
“that you’ve seen Clair Salter up-river, 
and that you’re knowin’ to the fact that 
he shot Deputy John Flanders. Now what 
did Clair say, Lud? Didn’t he tell you 
that he’d shot John, and killed him, and 
wasn’t he travellin’ as though Old Nick 
had booted him? We ain’t deputy mar- 
shals! We don’t ask you to tell us where 
you saw him or where he’s gone. We’d 
just like to know if you didn’t see him.’’ 


7? 


But Doody’s face was immobile once 
more. ‘*Youare talkin’ to me,’’ he growled, 


‘as though the Allegash region was only 
as big as a pint dipper, and I’d been settin’ 
on the edge of it the last week, whittlin’ 
and watchin’ passers! I ain’t seen Clair 
Salter, I tell you.’’ 
**] think you’re lyin’, Lud,’’ rejoined the 
other man, calmly, ‘‘but if that’s your tack, 
then take it. I never was much of a pryer 
myself. But if you don’t know, then I’]] simp] 
say that Clair held up here at Ubal’s and 
patronized his own gin stock pretty liberally, 
and then sat there in the main room and went 
to braggin’ how much money he’d made so far 
this season, and what he had in his inside 
pocket right then, and in a wooden box in his 
canoe, that would make a custom-house man’s 
eyes stick out. 

‘‘Now it so happened that Fighting John 
Flanders, who had been up the night before, 
watchin’ the Temiscouata road, was taking a 
nap in Ubal’s back room, and I reckon that 
Clair’s loud talk got sort of mixed in with his 
dreams, or something of the sort. ’Cause any- 
way, all at once he came tearin’ out of that 
room and made for Clair, and Clair grabbed 
for his gun, and I don’t know what he was 
intendin’ to do with it, but I do know that 
John grabbed the gun, and they went to wrest- 
lin’ catch-as-catch-can up and down the room. 

‘*The rest of us cleared out, for I’ve known 
guns handled like that to go off and hit some 
one besides a smuggler or a deputy inspector. 
That gun did go off all at once, and the next 
minute Clair Salter come right through that 
winder there, sash and all, and he was howling, 
‘I killed him, and I didn’t go for to do it!’ 
And into his canoe he went as fast as he could 
go, and we didn’t stop him, for when a man 


for the time, and just as likely as not is ready 
to shoot more if any one gets in his way. The 
last we heard of him he was turning the bend, 
eryin’ like a calf and paddlin’ like a loon,’’ 

** And he didn’t kill him ?’’ stammered Doody. 
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‘“‘Oh, John’s got considerable lead in his leg, | one in the main room, and Doody, after a 
and he won’t be feelin’ like chasin’ smugglers | cautious glance round, mumbled: 
for some time, but the doctor who came up from| ‘‘This gang business and this talk of turnin’ 
Michaud’s says he’ll be all right if he’ll calm state’s evidence, and all that—you don’t want 
down and cool off and let it heal. Now you see,|to pay any attention to, son. It’s all those 


if Clair Salter only knew all that, why, then he | fellers’ guff. But—but—you want to be careful | 


could stop eryin’ and paddlin’, ’cause by the 
way he started, he acted as though he was tryin’ 


to hustle right off the earth.’ ~~ 

‘If Flanders ain’t killed and ain’t goin’ to ICU 

die, I don’t see what three deputy marshals are 

wasting all their valuable time for!’’ grunted a ae 

Doody. He looked relieved. iw 

**1’ll tell you what one of them said when 


he started away from here,’’ explained one of | ‘ T's is for moth- 





the men, with a touch of malice. ‘‘He said | 
that in the first place they wanted to decorate 
state prison with a man that tried to kill a| the work after supper 

eustom-house man, for there has been too much | so that mother can read. It isn’t sufficient to 
of an idea for some time that custom-house men | say ‘All right,’ and then go on without doing 
were made to be banged round and shot at, and | anything. Mothers have so little time for read- 
etcet’ry. And in the next place—and this is| ing. Now if we all are considerate about these 
the principal point, they know that aforesaid | things, our mother can have more time.’’ 

Clair Salter is a white-livered fool, and they, Mr. Walker smiled as he laid the new maga- 
propose to allow him to turn state’s evidence | zine on the table. ‘To a keen observer Mrs. 
—prob’ly, say, clippin’ a year off his sentence 
for every man he names out of the gang he’s 
hitched up with.’’ 

‘‘What kind of a gang?’’ inquired Doody, 2) oe 
trying to appear indifferent. But his forehead 
was knotted, and the hands that he curved 
round his pipe bow] to shield the match trembled 
visibly. 

‘‘Seems as though I’ve heard there was some 
kind of a name for that gang,’’ suggested one 
of the men, squinting slyly at the others, one | 
after the other. A little crinkle of jocularity | || 
flickered round his mouth, 
and the others exchanged 
looks of quiet amusement. 

‘*Didn’t you ever hear of 
7em up-river, and what 
they are called, Lud?” 
asked one. 

“IT don’t believe I ever 
did.’”’ His cheeks were 

‘ very red, and the dull flush 
; showed under the sunburn 
on his neck, 

‘‘Seems to me it’s some- 
thing like Soakems,’”’ ven- 
tured a man. 

‘‘That’s what the gov’- 
munt will do to ’em when 
it catches ’em!’*? chuckled 
another. 

‘‘Seems to me it’s more 
like Skokums,’’ was the 
suggestion from the man 
who had done most of the 
talking. ‘‘ But whatever 
their name is, they’re in \ 
for it. Why, the United \ 

States gov’munt will send a whole fleet of ships 
to a foreign country when dirt is done to an 
American citizen. Money ain’t any object. Now | father, I shall enjoy it.’’ 

there’s been a lot of foolin’ with custom-house| How many, many times had she heard the 
men on this northern border for the last few | remark, ‘‘This is for mother,’’ but how rarely 
years. Uncle Sam has growled some, but he’s | had opportunity for gratifying the longing for 
been busy and his mind took up, and all that, | first possession been hers ! 

and nothin’ special has beendone. Butif you’d! James Walker was so busy during the day 
seen the bunch of telegrams that the chief | that he thought of home as a most delightful 
deputy marshal had in his pocket, you’d reckon | place for relaxation, comfort and rest, and 
that the old man was pretty hot this time, and | when there, felt himself entitled to all its privi- 
he’s goin’ to have the man that did this | leges, whether responsive to its influence or 
shootin’ if he has to line the United States army not. But in his way he dearly loved his family 
across the state and dig out every crack with a | —his patient, cheerful little wife, Fannie, the 
knittin’-needle.’” elder daughter of the household, and Katie, 

Doody, eying the glances that the men shot | who, although ten, was still looked on asa baby. 
at each other, realized fully that they guessed | 
his connection with the Skokums. 
stood that they were earnestly engaged in ‘‘hec- | respectful; but recently the reins had become 
toring’’ him, after the approved rural fashion. lax, and Fannie knew that when her father 
But he also realized that the authorities must | became absorbed in his reading, his injunction 
be deeply incensed by this wanton assault on | could be easily disregarded. 
an officer. He got up somewhat uncertainly, After supper Mrs. Walker quietly rose and 
{ picked up his duffel-bag and walked into the | carried the tea things to the kitchen, while 

tavern, Shain following him. There was nol Fannie, without a pang of conseience, took 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 
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“YES, FATHER, YOU GO TO BED....I 
SHALL WAIT FOR FANNIE.” 


Walker’s face might have betrayed a weary 
little smile, as she answered, ‘‘Thank you, 





® & ® & & ® & 


great drift of snow. This served as a thick 
blanket for our little hut, &and helped to keep 
warm the thirty-nine shipwrecked men who 


van zits do OWarian @.Van Geson 


Discipline in the Walker family was not) 
He under- | weak, and the girls were generally obedient and | 


about sayin’ that you saw me with those chaps 
at Donald’s place. You needn’t be afraid of 
the United States gov’munt, any more’n I am.’’ 
But Shain noticed that the old man’s chin 

| trembled and that his face was gray. 


TO BE CONTINUED 





possession of the maga- 
zine, and read on and 
on until her mother 
called. Rising slowly, 
with her eyes still on the story she was reading, 
Fannie at last, but very reluctantly, walked to 
the kitchen. ; 

**T don’t see what’s the hurry! I just wanted 
to finish my story. I’m going to help with the 
work.’’ 

Few girls were as intimate with their mothers 
as Fannie and Katie, but they had unconsciously 
grown careless, because Mrs. Walker was le- 
nient. Was it her fault that each one became too 
engrossed to notice that she alone was bearing 
the burdens which insured comfort for the rest? 

After performing her various duties, Mrs. 
Walker entered the sitting-room, to find Katie 
poring over the magazine. Was it selfishness, 
born of her longing to read, that prompted Mrs. 
Walker mentally to calculate the length of time 
that would elapse before Fannie would leave to 
fulfil her engagement and Katie would go to 
bed? 

However, Mrs. Walker appeared placidly 
eontent as she conned the pages of a week-old 
paper until Katie’s bedtime hour arrived. 

‘*Mama, are you going to finish telling me 
the fairy-story? It was so lovely of you last 
night, when I knew that you had planned going 
to Aunt Jennie’s with papa.’’ 

“I don’t feel in the mood now, dear. Suppose 
I read you something this time.’’ 

**O mother, your very own stories are better, 
better than any I have ever heard. Do tell me 
what became of the King of the Mushrooms !’’ 

The bit of flattery that accompanied Katie’s 
request made Mrs. Walker a ready martyr, and 
the story was duly finished, to the intense satis- 
faction of the one and the relief of the other. 

After the little prayer had been said, the good- 
night kiss given and Katie tucked in bed, Mrs. 
Walker again entered the sitting-room. 

Mr. Walker had laid aside his paper and was 
enjoying the magazine. As Mrs. Walker selected 
a much-read book, her reading was frequently 
interrupted by, ‘‘Listen to this, mother,’’ or, 
**How is this for an exhibition of modern busi- 
ness principles?’”? ‘The latter was generally 
followed by reading aloud a dissertation of con- 
siderable length. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Walker wound the old- 
fashioned clock, laid the fire in the range, in 
anticipation of an early breakfast, and after a 
yawn, said, ‘‘Well, I believe I’ll go to bed. 
We had a hard day at the office. Noone seemed 
to know his own work, and much devolved on 
me which rightly belonged to another desk.’’ 

Mrs. Walker had heard a similar complaint 
nightly for years; but she only smiled a little, 
giving no sign that she noticed the repetition. 

“Yes, father, you go to bed; you do need 
rest. Ishall wait for Fannie. Besides, I want 
to read a little.’ 

‘*Now, mother, you know that it is unneces- 
sary to wait up for Fannie. You need rest, 
too, There is nothing to be gained by overtaxing 
yourself. ’’ 

Mentally questioning what could have wearied 
her eyes, just for one moment she felt like re- 
belling; but she had practised repression for so 
many years that she decided to agree. 

The following day Mrs. Walker, thinking the 
house deserted, took the much -coveted new 
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7 ma ra HE long arctic night. was breaking. ke eee 
hibernating polar bears, we had lived ™ ° Pi e 
S———— the winter through under cover of a 
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had been marooned on the desert island of 
Rudolph in the frozen wastes of the polar sea. | form of a great polar bear 
One day, after a flurry of storm, I took aj|crossing the rough ice 
walk to Cape Saulen. On my way back to| toward the land. As I 
camp I stopped on the highest rocks of the | watched, he reached a high 
moraine, to look out toward the ice-covered | cake of ice, and climbing 
sea. Northward and westward great black | up on it, raised himself up 
steaming streaks in the white revealed the open | on his hind quarters and 
water, and overhead hung dark clouds of vapor, | looked over toward the 
another indication of a ‘‘lead,’’ or open water, | spot where Mr. Long, the 
underneath. | observer, was at work. Then I realized his 
Turning my eyes southward toward Teplitz | object! There was no one else in sight—and 
Bay, I beheld the panorama of the camp spread | Long was unarmed! Could I reach camp, seize 
out before me, the hut and stable tent, the two | a rifle, and make my way out on the bay before 
iittle observatories, and the numerous caches of the bear began his attack ? 


food stores giving the appearance of an gow 
village. Down in the tide crack where the toward the hut, a race that, fortunately, was 
ice of the bay met the fast-frozen land sheet, | down grade. I rushed into the house, secured 


I could distinguish the silhouette of one of | my rifle, and set off as fast as my legs would 





SS iin, — <a 


past them with my rifle. 
I soon came up to Long, 
and warning him to look 
out for the approaching 
bear, of which he was still 
all unconscious, proceeded 
at reduced speed, as the 
ice was now very rough, 
in the direction of the 
advancing beast. As I was crossing the top of 
| the first pressure ridge, I saw the bear coming 
my way. He caught sight of me at the same 
| moment, raised himself on his haunches to get 
|a better view, and then started in a lope over 





In the cold, crisp air, I ran the mile or so | the ice-cakes in my direction. 


I raised my carbine, took a quick sight, and 
pulled the trigger. Instead of the usual quick 
snap and explosion, I felt the slow, gummy 


my men taking a tide observation. Behind 
him rose a bristling ridge of ice pinnacles, 
which effectually blocked his view toward the 
sea. 

From my greater elevation I made out the 





carry me toward where I had last seen the bear. |.motion of the bolt that told me that the lock 
Usually the dogs at camp thought it great sport | was frozen. In cleaning the gun a few days 
to join in such a chase. But this time they | before, I must have left some oil in the lock. 

crouched together round the hut, whining and! I worked the bolt back and forth, trying to 


whimpering, and refusing to follow as I ran| warm up the mechanism by friction, the great 








magazine to her pleasant room up-stairs. Seat- 
ing herself at the table, she turned to the first 
article, and after a cursory examination, said, 
half-aloud, **Oh, yes, father read that to me.’’ 
She turned on and on, through the magazine, 
finding scarcely a topic that was new to her. 

The Walker family liked to have others hear 
whatever was humorous, entertaining, or inter- 
esting. It could not be considered altogether 
selfish, this desire to have a general laugh or a 
general discussion, but the privilege of finding 
and promulgating the thing of interest never 
seemed to fall to Mrs. Walker. 

Laying the magazine aside rather impatiently 
for one usually so calm and unruffied, Mrs. 
Walker communed with herself: 

**T wonder how I should feel if I could open 
a perfectly fresh magazine, see each article 
myself and read my favorite author. I believe 
that I could see into his heart of hearts and 
appreciate his feelings if just once I could have 
this privilege. Oh, I wonder if I ever shall!’’ 

Almost horrified, after having given expres- 
sion to such thoughts, she leaned back wearily 
in her chair and closed her eyes, as if in silent 
prayer for help to overcome such selfish weak- 
ness. 

When she opened her eyes, she scolded herself. 
‘IT am ashamed of you, you selfish mother! 
You ought to be content to listen to the others 
and to be happy in their happiness !’’ 

Fannie, returning from a drive, slowly ascend- 
ing the stairs and smilingly recalling the pleas- 
ure the drive had given her, heard a voice in 
her mother’s room. Approaching the door 
softly, she became an unwilling eavesdropper. 

For an instant she was stricken almost to 
betraying her proximity. Then she crept down 
to the lower hall and made hurried preparations 
for going out. 

Mr. Walker was in the midst of computing 
interest on notes overdue, and had given orders 
that he was not to be interrupted. His office 
door was hurriedly opened, and Fannie entere:. 
She wore a look of determination, implying 
| that notes or other office trials carried no weight 
| whatever in comparison with her important 
| communication. 

‘*Papa, do you know how we are treating 
mother? It is perfectly atrocious! I overheard 
her actually accusing herself of being selfish, 
just because she is pining to see a new magazine 
and read just one article herself before every 
one in the house has read it to her. Just 
think of it! It is we whoare selfish to a shame- 
less degree. I never thought she cared. But 
why shouldn’t she? We would. I ‘have no 
doubt we treat her just as badly about every- 
thing else. I am going to take all I have left 
of my allowance and buy some new magazines 
and smuggle them into mama’s room.’’ 

**Not so fast, Fannie. You are partly right, 
I suppose, and I guess I ought to appropriate 
some of that reproof. We have influenced 
Katie, too, for I often see her with a new copy 
of mother’s own paper or magazine, and she 
does not relinquish it, either, or even ask her 
mother if she would like it. Here, I will add 
something to your purse for this first really 
generous purchase we have thought to make. 
The idea of giving your mother a year’s sub- 
| scription to her favorite magazine as a birthday 
| sift, and then never allowing her the pleasure 

of a peep inside until every article of interest is 
second-hand! But I’d wait for her birthday if 
I were you. She might suspect that we had 
overheard her if you make the gift immedi- 
ately.’’ 

On the morning of Mrs. Walker’s birthday 
the breakfast-table assumed a festive appearance 
under Fannie’s dexterous fingers. Flowers were 
every where, and several dainty little gifts were 
cunningly displayed, bearing good wishes, 

The most important of all, however, was a 
neat package, marked, ‘‘For mother; to be 
enjoyed at her leisure. ’’ 

And on opening it, Mrs. Walker found eopies 
of three of the new month’s magazines. 
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bear climbing rapidly and surely over the broken 
ice-cakes toward me all the while. Once more 
I pulled the trigger. The unexpected happened, 
and the cartridge exploded. But in my haste, 
although so close, I made a clear miss. 

However, the flash and the report must have 
frightened the beast, for he made off. I climbed 
in pursuit, but on account of the heavy ice, did 
not see him again until he had placed about 
two hundred yards between us, and was still 
going with great leaps in the direction of the 
| open sea. 

I aimed and fired just as he leaped between 
two great ridges. This time he fell in a heap. 
With the bear’s fall, the dogs set up such a 
howling, barking and yelping as I had seldom 
heard, even from that noisy pack. Every dog 
in camp now started for the fallen king. 

The bullet had gone through his back, para- 
lyzing his hind quarters; but he was able to 
swing round on the flat floeand deal fearful blows 
with his great fore paws. But the combat was 
too unequal. One more bullet, and the great 
bear was beyond all further pain. 

The men from camp had now arrived, and 
the dogs were caught and harnessed to a sledge. 
Upon it we lashed the carcass of the bear, 
and then, cutting a trail back to land, hauled 
our load to the hut, a welcome addition to 
the larder for men and dogs. 
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VER since the rapid progress of the 
physical sciences led a certain school of 
writers to try to claim for history the 

honor of being also a science, there has been 
a tendency to represent all the changes and 
developments which history records as being 
the result of general causes operating upon 
mankind at large or upon large groups of man- 
kind, races and peoples and nations. 

Such causes are to be found partly in the 
geographical position of peoples, partly also in 
their social state, in their wealth or poverty, in 
the beliefs and ideas they hold. By these causes 
the conditions under which men live are altered. 
So, too, their thoughts and their habits are 
altered; so their political systems grow and 
change. ‘Thus one genera- 
tion comes to differ from 
the generation that went 
before; thus each genera- 
tion finds new questions to 
solve, and looks at the old 
questions with new eyes. 

Writers of this school are, 
in their effort to represent 
the whole course of history 
as due to general causes, 
obliged to neglect or dis- 
parage what may be called 
the personal factor in his- 








tory ; that is to say, the influence of individual | 


men who overtop their fellow men, and who 
have exercised a specially powerful influence 
upon the world either by their acts or by their 
writings. 

These conspicuous men cannot well be fitted 
into what is called the scientific treatment of 
history, because no one can tell when they will 
appear, or where, or why it is that they appear 
at one time and are wanting at another. Hence 
the school referred to tries to represent the 
‘great man’’ as being merely the product of 
his age. He is, they say, himself the result of 
‘general causes.’’ All he does is to express 
ideas which some one else would have expressed 
if he had not done so, or to lead in a path of 
action which some one else would have pointed 
out if he had not done so. 

Other writers, however, think of history as 
being first and foremost the result of the action 
of a succession of striking and powerful indi- 
vidual men. To Thomas Carlyle, for instance, 
it appears as being primarily a 
series of biographies. He does not 
ignore general causes and tenden- 
cies. He knows too much to fall 
into that error. But he loves to 
dwell upon the individual. He 
sees a great figure towering above 
the crowd, and fixes his eye upon 
that figure. History becomes to 
him the record of what the heroes 
have done in leading or driving 
the dumb or irresolute masses. 
Julius Cesar, Mohammed, Crom- 
well, Frederick II of Prussia are 
among the heroes. 

All dispassionate students will 
admit that both the schools of 
writers referred to have got hold 
of a part of the truth. There are 
such things as general causes governing the 
march of events. But it is no less the fact that 
there appear now and then men of such excep- 


tional force that their individual gifts affect the | 


march of events, and make its course different 


—so far as we can judge—from what it would | 


have been if the men had not appeared. 


The Japanese and Russian Generals. 


Wi NE of the chief reasons why it is so 
@ difficult to predict the future lies in our 

inability to foresee what sort of an 
individual man will at any moment appear to 
lead other men. 


Some few years ago people who knew the | 
broad facts of the situation might have foretold | 


that there would be a conflict between Russia | 
and Japan, and might have foretold also that the 
Japanese would, with their intense patriotism | 


and their strenuous earnestness in fitting them- | 


selves for war, prove formidable antagonists. 
No one, however, could have foretold the re- 
spective talents for naval and military strategy | 
of the Japanese and Russian commanders; yet 
it is to these talents that the course of events 
was largely due. 

Accordingly the unbiased student of history 
will not venture to lay down many positive 
propositions regarding the respective importance 
of general causes on the one hand and of the 
personal factor on the other. Perhaps he will 
not go beyond such statements as the following: 

The most potent forces in history and the 
most widely operative are the general causes. 

No single man can turn back or even stem 
these forees when they have already become 
strong. 

But it is only after the event that we can tell 
how strong a force has become. There is no 
way of measuring it except by the result. 
Accordingly an individual man who finds him- 
self opposed to a tendency which appears to be 
at the moment dominant ought not to cease to 


*At the special request of Mr. Bryce, we are glad to 
make known the fact that this article was written 
while he still had more time than at present for such | 
undertakings. Soon after writing it he became, in 
195, a member of the British cabinet, and still td 
assumed the engrossing duties of ambassador at Wash- 
ington.—THE EDITORS. 
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resist it, for it may prove to be weaker or more 
transient than it seems. His resistance may 
lead others to resist whose antagonism has not 
yet declared itself. 


English Ambassador to the United States 





Rome, and a connection was established in his 
person between the imperial title and the King 
| of the Franks which—although interrupted at | 
| times—never ceased thereafter till a century | 
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what they were in 1870; and the consequences 
of a union effected in different circumstances 
would have been widely different. The time 
of an event may make all the difference to the 
character it bears and to the results that issue 
from it. 

Let us take an instance from a country in 
which circumstances were less favorable to the 
exercise of dominating force by one man than 
they were during the English civil war of the 
seventeenth century or the German struggle for 
unity in the nineteenth. 

When the American colonies declared them- 
| selves independent of Great Britain in 1776, 





Although general causes move the world and | | Ago, and which had immense political and legal | their enterprise seemed to European observers 
sweep individuals before them, the individual | importance down to the days of Charles V. 


is not therefore unimportant. A move- 
ment may be general and irresistible. | Many Consequences, was due to the personality | 
But the personality of the man who|of Charles the Great. 
leads it may accelerate it if he is bold | 
and resourceful, may retard it if he is | 


cautious, may turn it into some par- 


beliefs or passions, may place it on 
a higher or a lower moral level. The 
personal factor may be great and have 


peared and continues after he has 

vanished. One cannot define in 
general terms the part played by the personal 
factor. Beyond the recognition that it is a 
factor, although a secondary one, there are no 
principles to be applied to the matter. All 
| that can profitably be done is to illustrate by 
|a number of instances the ways in which the 
great man and the general tendency work into 
one another. Nor is it only the great man that 
has to be regarded. ‘The small man also makes 
a difference if he be in a position of power and 
influence. 


The Son of a Macedonian King. 


conspicuous and familiar cases be taken in 
which individual men have counted for much 
in determining the course of events or the 
growth of ideas, and let us note, from obsery- 
ing these causes, what forms the relation of 
individual influence to 
general tendency may 
assume. 








heart of the Persian 
Empire it had become 
plain to intelligent 
observers that the ap- 


Achemenid monarchy 
was delusive, and that 
a comparatively small 
force of trained Western 
troops might overturn 
it. None of the Greek 
republics was big 
enough for the enter- 
prise, nor had any other European state shown 
the capacity. But it so happened that the son | 


army and had reduced many of the Greek cities 
to dependence was a man of boundless ambition 
and extraordinary military talents. Alexander, 
son of Philip, destroyed the Persian dominion 
in three battles, and altered the whole face of 
Western Asia, enabling Hellenic civilization to 
spread as far as the Tigris and the Hyrcanian 
mountains. 

The Persian Empire would doubtless have 
broken up within a century or two. It was 
already decaying. Some Greek or half-Greek 





prince might have conquered parts of it. But 
the appearance of such an exceptionally gifted 
man as Alexander profoundly affected the posi- 
tion. He did the work suddenly, and did it so 
| completely that the new kingdoms which arose 
|after his death on the ruins of the Persian 
monarchy were all ruled by Hellenized adven- 
| turers. 

General causes, which were inducing internal 
decay and undermining the empire founded by 
Cyrus, were already at work. So, too, were 
the causes which were spreading Greel? culture 
over the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean 
and the Euxine. But without the personal 
|action of Alexander the history of the East 
| would have been quite different; and if he had 
lived forty years longer to consolidate his con- 


have been still greater. 

Charlemagne was the child of his age and a 
typical representative of the Teutonic people 
whence he sprang. 
religious ideas of the time. 


those days would have done. 


wisest minds desired. 
things so much more effectively than any of his 
predecessors or successors for several centuries 
that he made a far greater impression upon the 
church and the Italians than any one had done 
| since the line of emperors had ceased in the 
Western countries. 





ticular line, may color it by his own | 


enduring consequences, even if the | 
tendency existed before the man ap- | 


WEAK or wicked king or pontiff may | 
leave a mark in history almost as endur- | 
ing as does a hero. So let a few) 


After the successful | 
return of the Ten Thov- | 
sand Greeks from the | 
| broken down before 1660; and in any case, the 
| subsequent history of Great Britain would have 

been different. 


parent strength of the | 


He was guided by the! 
He fought with his | 
neighbors as any strong and aggressive king of | 
He tried to effect | 
those religious and political reforms which the | 
But he did all those | 


| state. 


|come thirty, 


This remarkable connection, fertile in so/| 
Had he been a less | 
energetic conqueror, or 
a less pious devotee of 
the Roman Church, 
there would in all prob- 
ability have been no 
reéstablishment of an 
emperor west of the 
Adriatic. 

These instances be- 
long to remote times, 
and it may be thought 
that the individual was 
then more important. 

The more civilized 
men become, and the 
greater the share which 
the people at large take 
in the direction of 
affairs, so much the less 
is the significance which 
we are likely to attach 
to the leadership of any 
single man. Still there 
have been instances in 
comparatively recent 
times in which the qualities of the individuals 
have made an immense difference. 

What would have happened in England 
during the great civil war had there been no 
Oliver Cromwell? Without him the king might 
probably have been overthrown, probably also 
dethroned, very possibly put to death. But 
when the throne was empty no man exeept 
Cromwell was big enough to fill it, under a 
title lower than regal] but with equal or greater 
powers. Probably no lesser man would have 
conquered Scotland. There might, perhaps, if 
we may venture to guess, have been an English 
republic. But a republic might well have 


What would have happened if the gigantic 
figure of Bismarck had not stepped upon the 
stage in Germany? 


had for half a century 
striving to secure the unity of their country. 
Little success had been attained. ‘The coun- 


| try was distracted by the rival pretensions of 


Austria and Prussia to play the leading part, 
|as well as by the jealousies and self-interested 
| claims of the minor potentates. In four years 
| Bismarck, aided no doubt by the talents of a 


of a Macedonian king who had trained a large | great general, had ejected Austria from Germany 
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quests, instead of dying at thirty-three, the|and drawn half the country together into a 
results of his personal action would probably | confederation controlled by Prussia. 


In five 
more years he had, after the war with France, 
created the German Empire, with his master, 
King William, as its first Emperor. 


Bismarck and the German Empire. 


Gaze OULD any one less astute, less reso- 
&, lute, less bold, have accomplished these 


things ? 





Austria had possessed a Bismarck and a Moltke 
and Prussia had not. Or the union might have 
forty, fifty years later, 


| almost hopeless. 





BISMARCK 


great commander among her sons, 


In 1862, when he became | 
first minister of Prussia, the German patriots | 
been planning and | 





Probably the Germans would | 
| ultimately have been united as a nation and a/| 
But union might have come to pass | 
|}under Austria, instead of under Prussia, if 


when | 


Ships, money, men, military 
| experience were all on the side of King George 
| 1, and a considerable party in the colonies 
still adhered to him. Many were the causes 
which gave victory to 
the colonial arms; and 
three of them were 
purely personal causes, 
due to the individual 
qualities of the men con- 
cerned, 

George III was an 
obstinate man, not want- 
ing in cleverness, but 
with no large grasp of 
mind and little diplo- 
matic skill. He did not 
know how to divide his 


opponents by timely 
concessions. His min- 
isters were mostly 
incompetent, and his 
generals, with few ex- 
ceptions, still more in- 
competent. Wolfe was 
dead and Clive was 
dead. Wellington and 


Moore were still boys. 
If Great Britain had a 
she did not 
find him. Just before the end of the war, 
when the game was practically lost, she found 
a great admiral in Rodney. 

But the importance of the personal factor 
comes out most clearly in George Washington. 
Suppose that he had died on July 5, 1776. 
Was there any other leader then living in the 
revolted colonies who could have planned and 
conducted successive campaigns as Washington 
did? Was there any one else who could have 
inspired the confidence which enabled him to 
sustain the hopes and spirits of his comrades 
and his countrymen through months and years 
of depression, when their cause seemed some- 
times well-nigh desperate ? 


If Washington Had Not Lived. 


‘@up@e LLOSE qualities were, in the circum- 
stances of that time, quite as important 

as military talents, for the whole prob- 
lem was as much a political as a military 
problem. 

Had George III and his ministers possessed 
political wisdom, they might have retained the 
colonies in spite of the badness of their generals. 
Had Washington lacked such wisdom, the party 
of the Revolution might have broken up through 
despondency or jealousies, and the resistance to 
the British forces might have collapsed. 

So, too, when peace came, and the inadequacy 
of the Confederation as a bond of union between 
the states became evident, the presence of a 
person so respected and trusted by the whole 
nation as Washington was, rose to be a fact of 
the first moment in enabling the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 to meet, to hold together, 
and to carry through its difficult task. 

Some may remark that even if Washington 
had not been there, and if the colonies had not 
triumphed in that particular war, they would 
sooner or later, under the operation of general 
causes, have secured the rights for which they 
were contending. ‘This may be admitted. We 
cannot feel certain, but it is at least highly 
probable that within forty or fifty years from 
1776 communities which were growing fast and 
in which the spirit of self-government was active 
would have obtained perhaps a legal, anyhow a 
virtual, independence of the mother country. 

So, too, even if the Constitutional Convention 
had not framed, or the people had not accepted, 
the Federal Constitution of 1787-89, still the 
thirteen states would sooner or later, under the 
operation of economic as well as political forces, 
have been drawn together into one national 
republic. 

But let it be remembered that the happening 
of all these events between 1776 and 1789 instead 
of, let us say, between 1800 and 1815, made an 
immense difference not only to America, but to 
the whole world. Think, for instance, of the 
impression made upon Europe by the success 
of the revolting colonies. Think of its influence 
upon the revolutionary movement which began 
a little later in France. 

It has been said that the shot fired by the 
farmers at Lexington echoed round the world. 
But suppose that the farmers had been crushed 
by Britain after a six years’ war, or had through 
dissensions abandoned their resistance. These 
things might well have happened had there 
been no George Washington. 

One might follow out a similar line of argu- 





Accordingly he was crowned emperor in| political conditions had become different from | ment as regards the part played by Abraham 
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Lincoln in the war of secession. ‘The proba- 
bilities are that the Confederates would in any 
event have been overcome. The preponderance 
of material strength was so decidedly on the | 
side of the North that even if the Confederate | 
politicians had played their cards better in 1861, 
and some President far inferior to Lincoln had 
been directing affairs from the national capital, 
the Union would no doubt have been preserved, 
always assuming that the North adhered stead- 
fastly to its purpose to preserve it. 

Yet how much turned on the personality of | 
Lincoln! Suppose him a weak man, who had | 
quailed when the skies were darkest. Suppose | 
him a tactless man, who had not known how 
to keep the sentiment of the North united. 
Suppose him a tricky man, who had lost the | 
confidence of the people. | 

So, too, consider what a difference his death 
in the moment of victory may have made. 
Reconstruction guided by his prudent hand 
might have advanced on other and easier lines | 
than those which it followed 
when Andrew Johnson had 
broken with the majority of 
Congress. 

Some one may suggest that 
if Cromwell and Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Bismarck and 
George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln had not appeared 
to do the work they did, others 
would have arisen, equally 
capable of doing it, although 
perhaps in a different way. 
There is always some one to 
lead, and a great man who is 
leading at the moment prevents 
others who may be no less 
capable of leadership from 
coming to the front, just as 
the young trees cannot spring 
up and reach their proper 
stature while they are over- 
shadowed by the towering 
forest monarch. 

To this suggestion there are 
two answers. One is that it 
is pure conjecture. There may 
have been in 1644-54 men in 
England with gifts equal to 
Cromwell’s. ‘There may have 
been able strategists and pro- 
found statesmen in the Ameri- 
can colonies fit to replace Wash- 
ington had Washington fallen 
in battle. But we do not know 
that there were any such, at 
least in such a position as to 
enable them to have a chance 
of showing their gifts. Yet 
both in England and in Amer- 
ica the opportunities were 
ample for such men to come to 
the front. 

The other answer is that 
history shows us many occa- 
sions when the great man was needed, and | 
when the need of him was actually felt, and 
yet he did not appear. 

During the French Revolution, till the emer- 
gence of Napoleon, there was no genius worthy | 
of the amazing opportunities for leadership | 
which had presented themselves. So in Eng- 
land, when Pitt and Fox died in 1806, they left 
nothing but mediocrities to fill their places. 

How often during the last half-century in 
many countries have we seen moments when 
the presence of a great statesman or great general, | 
or even of a great orator or journalist, might 
have filled the space which every one felt to be 
vacant, and when the man of the gifts that 
were needed did not appear! 

We have so far been thinking of men who 
belong to the sphere of action. If we turn to | 
those who owe their place in history to the 
ideas they have originated or the beliefs they 
have propagated the significance of the indi- 
vidual mind, with all that is distinctive of it as 
an individual, stands out even more clearly. 

Few lives have had a greater effect upon the 
world than Mohammed’s. Was Mohammed’s 
conception of the unity of God and of his own 
prophetic mission the product of his age and 
country? Is there any reason to think that if 
this singular and exceptional being had not 
been born in Mecca when he was, some other 
Arab would have preached a faith, and made 
that faith turn into an aggressive movement 
which ended by founding a gigantic empire? 

There were, no doubt, favoring conditions | 
which allowed the movement to spread. But | 
would there have been a movement at all, | 
religious or political, without the peculiar indi- 
viduality of this profound and ardent soul? 
Without a Mohammed, no Islam. 

To dwell upon this aspect of the matter is | 
not to ignore the supreme importance of what 
have been called the general causes and ten- | 
dencies. It is they that, after all, guide the | 
main stream of events. For it must be remem- 
bered that the individual man whose action | 
tells, ‘‘the man who makes a difference’’ to the | 
course things take, is not necessarily the man of 
greatest intellect or of most powerful character. 
His influence depends not solely upon his own 
gifts, but upon the fact that those gifts happen 
to suit the time and the circumstances wherein 
his lot is cast. 
of some men is largely due to favoring conditions. 








JUST INSIDE THE DOOR SHE STOPPED WITH... 


{out you?’’ 


| allow for that. 


| accustomed to call it. 


| And you will like to help me think about 


| considering this longer than people have known. 


The fame and even the power | accepted her mother’s training in self-repression. 








Other men, perhaps more brilliant, achieve less | race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 

than their natural gifts seemed to promise, | strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 

because they were not quite in key with their | riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor 

own age. Perhaps they were ahead of it. to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth 
‘*T returned, and saw under the sun that the | to them all.’’ 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THE DAVENANTS 


OOD morning, had given them a chilled 
'G Aunt Eveline! 
I couldn’t rest, 











feeling which they were 
not analytical enough to 


-BI-——Y_ 
| you see, after I heard account for ; yet she had 
ean We couldn’t Navy Mucktand Filey = kind and entertain- 


believe it—a widower **She’s very nice ; 
with seven children! Frances must have taken | dad’s taste is all right,” Rose announced, in 
leave of her senses. Couldn’t you stop it some- | a family council. 

how, Aunt Eveline?’ ** Thanks, awfully,’’ Mr. 

The elder lady listened to her lively niece | mured, from his sofa. 
with an unsympathetic gravity which would| ‘‘What will she think of us? It strikes me 
that is the main point,”’ suggested 
Harley. 

‘‘I’m surprised that you can 
belittle your family by the doubt.’’ 
This was from Emery, the oldest 
of the young ‘Davenants. ‘*Who 
could fail to find us all that is 
charming? ‘The neatness of our 
garb,’’—here his eye rested on a 
half-yard of braid trailing from 
Cordelia’s skirt,—‘‘the repose of 
our manners —’’ he caught at 
the table-cloth, about to slip to 
the floor with a freight of books 
and papers. The two youngest 
Davenants were running round 
the table in a friendly scuffle over 
a bag of peanuts. 

‘**Oh, let’s hope she’]l take dad’s 
word for it that we’re better than 
we look. You’ve given us a good 
character, haven’t you, dad? You 
must have, else she’d never have 
listened to you,’’ remarked Rose. 
‘“‘And Cordelia and I did the 
family credit when you showed us 
off, didn’t we?’”’ 

‘*Miss Tennant seemed pleased 
with you,’’ her father said. He 
was thinking that it would be hard 
for the most critical person to find 
his pretty daughters unattractive. 

‘*Will Miss Tennant— Oh, 
what are we going to call her, 
dad, when she’s married you?’’ 
Emily’s second thought had di- 
verted her mind from the idea with 
which she had started. 

‘*T—I hadn’t thought,’’ said Mr. 
Davenant, after cogitation. 

**T think it would be nice to call 
her just ‘Frances,’’’ said Cor- 
delia. ‘‘What do you think, Aged 
| oS he 

‘*Think you are right, as usual. 
have been finally chilling to any one less daring | Who is this marksman qualifying for a cham- 
or less familiar with the Tennant household. pionship?’’ A peanut had struck Mr. Davenant 

‘*We have usually found Frances capable of | squarely on the forehead. 
making her own decisions.’’ “That was Billy; but wait—I can hit your 

‘*But you don’t know all about those Dave- | nose,’’ said. Josephine. . 
nants, Aunt Eveline. The children have run Cordelia started up, scattering her algebra 
wild ever since their mother died, and the way | papers to left and right. 
their father indulges them is beyond belief.’’ ‘*Let’s make a game. 

‘*Mr. Davenant brought two of his daughters | a score at—let’s see —’’ 
to call on Frances. They appeared to be very| ‘‘Daniel Webster!’’ some one shouted, mean- 
sensible and well-behaved girls. I think Frances | ing the large plaster bust in the corner, which 
will have no trouble in dealing with them.’’ was for some reason not in favor with the young 

‘*Frances—no! Mr. Haslett told some one | Davenants as a mural decoration. 
the other day that Frances was the finest dis- ‘‘Here, Dinkey, give us your peanuts.” 
ciplinarian he had ever seen in all his years of| ‘‘I want ’em to eat,’’ was the not unnatural 
school supervision. I only pity the children, | sentiment of Josephine, thus addressed. 
when it comes to that,’’ retorted Josie, who| ‘‘She would talk of eating when genuine 
was beginning to tire of this wholesale snubbing. | sport is in question! Here’s a nickel, Dinkey. 

**O Frances !’’ | Get yourself more. Now, then!’’ 

Frances came in, receiving with a stately| ‘‘That makes me think of such a good conun- 
amiability her cousin’s impetuous embrace. drum,”’ Cordelia interrupted. It was seldom 

‘*Frances, dear, how shall I ever get on with- | apparent by what train of thought Cordelia 
Tears gathered in Josie’s eyes; 
she had worshiped from her childhood this | the family was always willing to listen. 
superior cousin of hers. ‘‘You are so young 


Davenant mur- 
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A START. 


We’ll pop peanuts for 











could be ‘‘reminded’’ of her conundrums, but | 


‘*What has eyes, but cannot see, ears, but | 


and so pretty, Frances, and I can’t bear to think cannot hear, and can jump as high as Bunker | 


of the good times all going out of your life.’’ Hill Monument ?’’ 
Inexperienced young Josie was speaking from This problem being given up, Cordelia an- 
a real pain at her heart, but Frances could not | nounced,as solution, ‘‘A dead cat.’’ 
The unusual warmth died out| There was a meditative pause, except for 
of her manner, and she spoke in cool, slow | Rose’s murmured ‘‘ Disgusting !’’ 
sentences—her classroom manner, Josie was| The older children were too wary to ask for 
explanations ; it was Emily who offered herself 
‘‘Are you not exciting yourself needlessly? | as victim. 
Here is my ring; you will like to look at that. ‘*Why, a dead cat can’t jump at all!’’ 
‘*Neither can Bunker Hill Monument,’’ Cor- 
the colors to choose in carpets and curtains. I | delia retorted. 
have some refurnishing to consider. Here are| ‘‘Very good, child,’? Emery paternally ap- 
plans of the house. I did not care to go for | proved, amid the chorus of disgusted howls. 
a tour of inspection in person, and I shall not| ‘‘Half those peanuts are mine,’”’ said Wilfred, 
make my purchases till I go to stay.’’ returning to the main subject. 
**So soon, Frances ?’’ “O Billy, Billy, how can you delay us? 
‘*Tt is not so sudden as it seems. I have been | Here, take another nickel. If there are no more 
claimants, the game will now commence.’’ 


Mother will go to Edward’s for the winter,and| ‘‘Begin,’’ corrected Rose. These Davenants, 


it will make the housecleaning and the storage | be it observed, did not talk slang from ignorance | 
| of furniture simpler if we leave home together.’’ | of the fine points of language. 


‘Frances is just like Aunt Eveline, after all,’’ 
Josie decided, thinking it over on her way home. | two for his nose, three for an eye —’’ 

Josie was mistaken. Frances had much} ‘‘His nose is harder to hit than aneye. Try 
warmer feelings than her mother, but she had | for an ear, Boy; that ought to score five.’’ 
Wilfred tripped in the loose braid of Cordelia’s 
Her reception of Rose and Cordelia Davenant | skirt, and tore off a quarter of a yard more. 


‘‘Age begins. Score one for his forehead, 





|a flagstaff to the end of the ridge-pole, had 








The table-cover slid to the floor, the tip of 
Daniel Webster’s nose was blunted, the next 
day’s lessons were left to be picked up in what- 
ever odd moments might offer, and Mr. Dave- 
nant lay on his sofa and laughed. 

It might very naturally be wondered what 
the coming stepmother would think of this 
family. Rose, more thoughtful than the rest, 
urged on a spasmodic period of sweeping and 
tidying and mending in honor of the bride’s 
home-coming. The children were not to be 
present at the wedding. Mr. Davenant shared 
Frances’ wish to have the ceremony as simple 
and quiet as possible, and if there were any 
other reasons that had weight, they were dis- 
creetly kept in the background. The children 
did not mind. ‘‘Dad wants it so,’’ was enough 
for them. 

With the genuineness of her welcome the 
newcomer could find no fault. There was none 
of the traditional sentiment of resistance to a 
stepmother among them. In this affectionate 
family the happiness of one was the concern of 
all, and this was what ‘‘dad’’ had chosen for 
his happiness. 

The ready kisses, the clinging of eager young 
arms dispelled Frances’ natural anxieties, and 
warmed her to unusual responsiveness. It would 
be easy to do one’s duty by these amiable, 
unaffected children, she thought, as she was 
swept across the porch by the impetuous crowd. 
They, on their part, instantly approved of her 
pleasant smile, her dainty dress. 

Just inside the door she stopped with so 
perceptible a start that they began to look at 
her inquiringly. 

Cordelia’s eyes, following the direction of her 
stepmother’s, detected the cause of her expres- 
sion of surprise. Near the door stood a really 
fine old table. Its polished top was thick with 
dust, except where had been traced, as with a 
finger-tip, the word ‘‘Welcome.’’ 

‘Oh, just look!’”’ Cordelia called general 
attention to the phenomenon. ‘‘That must be 
Harley’s doing. He heard Posy tell me to 
be sure to dust that table before you came, and 
he said he’d stake his reputation as a prophet 
that I should forget all about it.’”’ She joined 
the others in cheerful laughter. 

An extraordinary household indeed, its new 
mistress reflected, and much in need of reform. 
She began to fear, also, that more difficulties 
than she had foreseen lay in the path. 

Even the one servant was a striking exempli- 
fication of the easy-going spirit of the establish- 
ment. Katy had been with the Davenants, 
intermittently, for years, and no more thought 
of taking seriously an order from the girls than 
of doing anything which she believed to be 
against their real interests. 

Mrs. Davenant’s tentative suggestion as to 
the advisability of superseding Katy was met 
with so much surprise and horror that she saw 
the unwisdom of any immediate advance along 
that line. 

‘*Discharge Katy? We couldn’t do anything 
so unkind,’’ said Rose. 

“It would, perhaps, be a real unkindness, 
for I doubt if she would be tolerated in any 
other family,’? Mrs. Davenant remarked, with 
a frankness which she rarely allowed herself. 

Such self-restraint, however, was gratuitous. 
The Davenants were not in the habit of denying 
themselves expression of any emotions they felt, 
nor of resenting free speech in others when not 
of malicious intent. They received with a good 
nature positively exasperating their stepmother’s 
suggestions as to improvements in their manners. 

‘*Do you think you show proper respect to 
your father?’ she asked, one morning, after a 
flagrantly flippant jest of Cordelia’s at her 
father’s expense. 

‘*Do you want to be respected, Aged P. ?’’ 
asked Cordelia. ‘‘We might manage it, you 
know, if you liked. You never mentioned it.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ her father replied, with an affected 
solemnity matching hers, ‘‘a reasonable amount, 
perhaps; not to interfere with any one’s con- 
venience, of course.’’ 

‘It was only the appearance it might have 
to others that I had in mind,’’ said Frances. 

‘*Frances, I want to tell you—such a strange 
thing has happened,” said Cordelia, thinking 
it a kindness to divert her stepmother’s mind. 
She drew Frances apart with an air of tragedy 
which ought to have put the stepmother on her 
guard. But Frances could be nothing but literal- 
minded. Indeed, to this quality she owed a 
greater relief from teasing than a livelier sense 
of humor would have allowed her. It was so 
easy to ‘‘take a rise out of Frances,’’ as the 
boys put it, that it was not exciting sport. 

Cordelia announced, with mischief in her 
eyes belying her solemn tone, ‘‘Actually, I 
don’t know where my sailor hat is!’’ 

**O Cordelia! As if you ever knew!’’ laughed 
Frances, divided between annoyance and relief. 
But the matter of paternal respect had fallen 
into the background. 

“Do you not think you have outgrown the 
age when nicknames are in good taste, especially 
in public?’’? was another reformatory venture 
of Mrs. Davenant’s. That day Harley, affixing 





been demanding, after the manner of his sex, 
a considerable amount of waiting on. At each 
shout of ‘‘Peter Coddle! Come to the attic 
window with the other hammer!’’ or, ‘‘ Peter 
Coddle! Peter Coddle, I say! I want a piece 
of stout string!’’ Frances had a shrinking 



































perception of how Cordelia’s unlovely nick- 
name must sound to the neighbors. 

**We should get so tired of our own names if 
we had to hear them all the time,’’ said Cor- 
delia, fiippantly, merely for want of something 
better to say. 

‘*We like them best,’’ said Rose, more gently, 
‘‘and what outside people think doesn’t matter. ’’ 

**IT wish I could convince you that it does,’’ 
said Mrs. Davenant, quickly ; but argue as she 
would, that was the one thing the Davenants 
could not be made to see. Once, returning 
from a long afternoon’s shopping in town, she 
found people lingering in the street to watch a 
vivid presentation of Jack, the Giant-Killer, on 
her porch. Cordelia, a well-grown girl for her 
fifteen years, sat on the porch roof and roared 
threateningly as the giant. Emily, in Harley’s 
knickerbockers, was trying to climb the bean- 
stalk—otherwise one of the pillars. 

Mrs. Davenant was tired, and open to an 
attack of depression. She sank down for a 
moment on a chair in the sitting-room, which 
was littered and awry after a half-day’s lack 
of her vigilant oversight. 

**Perhaps I made a mistake in ever thinking 
myself fitted for this task,’’ she sighed. 


The children, trooping in after her, discovered | I spoil your fun, but I will go away and sit by 


that she was tired, and were all pity immedi- 

ately. Before she could effectively protest, Rose 

had taken off her hat and loosened her collar. 
‘*Lie down, why don’t you?’”’ Cordelia sug- 





| fainter mirth. The first tears the children had 


| 


| 


| 


gested, and they escorted Frances to the sofa | 


with an insistence not to be easily resisted. 


Harley, who had suddenly run toward the | 


kitchen, came back with a cup of tea. 


**You didn’t know making .tea was one of | of your way. 
my special accomplishments, did you? Just | dear dad -” 


| you could not bear our noise, so we took it out 


try this, Frances, and see if it doesn’t beat any | 


you ever tasted.’’ 

The tea was good, and refreshing, and there 
was something unexpectedly comforting in the 
frank sympathy showered upon her. In her 
old home one did not obtrude notice of another’s 
discomfort. One gave what practical help was 
possible, but did not ‘‘fuss.’’ 

‘*You certainly can make tea, Harley, and 
you are all very good.’’ She kissed Rose, 
kneeling at her side—an unusual demonstration 
for Frances, who for the most part met the 
children with what some one has called ‘‘the 
kiss endured.’’ 

Whatever she did the Davenants thought 
right, little as they might be inclined at times 
to imitate her. The strength and genuineness 
of her nature held their respect completely. 
Toward the end of the winter she gave them 
new cause for love and gratitude. Mr. Davenant 
went through a severe attack of influenza, fol- 
lowed by a long period of prostration. Frances 
cared for him devotedly, bringing to the work 
coolness and skill which he must have felt the 
lack of had he been left to the charge of his 
ardent but undisciplined children. 

It was in those days that Rose, who had 
always been more affected by her stepmother’s 
admonitions than the others, took to preaching 
frequently to the sober groups huddled in remote 
corners of the house. 

‘*Frances is too saintly good to be wasted on 
such harum-scarums as us, and we really must 
let dad alone a little after he gets well. It 
worries her to have us making him play with 
us. So, of course, it worries dad, for he wants 
what will please her. We must keep our noise 
more to ourselves, and our jokes, too.’’ 

So it happened that when Mr. Davenant 
came to be about the house again, things were 
not quite the same as before his sickness. 
Frances found that although the children were, 
if possible, more affectionate and considerate 
toward her, they had put a little distance be- 
tween her and them. They no longer took 
possession of the sitting-room where she and 
their father spent the evenings. ‘To drive away 
their own feeling of loneliness the children 
invited in their friends more than they had 
formerly cared to do. When Mr. Davenant’s 
health again allowed unrestrained gaiety, merri- 
ment once more overflowed in the rambling old 
house ; but only distant sounds of revelry floated 
in to Mr. and Mrs. Davenant. 

At first Frances felt a certain relief. She and 
her husband had opportunity for quiet talk 
and for reading together. Later, she began to 
wonder if he found the evenings dull, and even 
if she missed something that should have been 
a part of her life. 

One evening in the early summer Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenant were sitting on the porch. 
Frances had been reading aloud, but had stopped 
when her trained perception detected that her 
husband was giving a slightly forced attention 
to the book. His inner thoughts were swayed 
by the cheerful tumult of sound that came from 
the orchard behind the house. 

The children had no guests, unless Harley, 
home from college for the night, counted as 
one. Perhaps it was in his honor that they 
had chosen to be more than usually gay. 

The family love of sport was uppermost just 
then. A race had been arranged in which 
Josephine and Emily coursed round the orchard, 
climbing each tree to touch a prescribed limb. 
Harley, with open watch, kept the time, and 
the contestants were encouraged with shouts of 
“Hi, Biddy!’ or ‘‘Dinkey’s all right !’’ 

Frances came out on this scene, and stood a 
moment unobserved. ‘‘ A frivolous amuse- 
ment!’’ she thought at first, as she so often 


| 











and they haven’t much idea of anything but 
But Frances knew now that these were not | slang and frolics. We are trying to give up the 
frivolous or irresponsible young people. Some- | nicknames, for one thing. I think it will be | 
thing set her thinking how bravely Rose and | an improving thing for Josephine to live up to 
Cordelia, with their faithful work at school, | her name for a while.’’ 
took on themselves their share of the household | ‘‘It is good in you to bear so patiently with 
labor, bringing to the task, too, an application | my attempts at discipline,’’ said Frances, with 
and a resoluteness not easy to them after their|a humility which would have astonished any 
long freedom from routine. | of her old friends. ‘‘I have been arrogant, too 
Harley, making his own way through college, | sure my way was the only way. I have been 
was doing almost double work; Emery had | lacking in sympathy.’’ 
bowed his young shoulders cheerfully to the; ‘‘You are a dear!’’ said Rose, conclusively. 
burden imposed by his father’s sickness. Was |‘‘You took an immense contract when you 
it not just this abandonment to their play when | undertook to make over a whole family, but we 
they played that kept them strong for their | need it, and we’ll help you all we can. And | 
work? Their father, even—would he have borne | I’ve been thinking. Hadn’t we better call you 
his burdens so long and so well if he had not| mother? It will sound more respectful from 
been able to give himself up so completely to | the little ones, and the rest of us won’t mind.’’ 
relaxation in his home, if he had always kept| So the discipline of the Davenants went on; 
himself keyed to the pitch of strenuousness | but that it was a discipline given as well as 
which was Frances’ ideal? received by them was the opinion of Josie Ten- 
She moved forward, and the frolic stopped, | nant, when she came unexpectedly on Frances 
with little fragmentary dribbles of fainter and | and the children one afternoon. 
The house at first seemed silent and vacant. 


thought when watching the children’s sports. 


ever seen her shed rolled down her cheeks. 
**Come in to your father, children, or I think 


| holding up. 
laugh rang out merrily. 








Katy, summoned by the door-bell, indicated by 
an easy jerk of her thumb that the family was 
somewhere at the back of the house. 

‘*That Frances should keep a maid who 
won’t be trained!’’ laughed who had 
heard much of Katy’s goodness and devotion, 
but not of her imperturbable individuality. 

Josie was allowed to make her own way 
through the long hall, where were many scat- 
tered evidences of children’s occupancy — as 
different a place as possible, Josie thought, from 
the precision of her Aunt Eveline’s old home. 

Emerging to the orchard, the girl saw a pretty 
picture. Frances was in a seat the boys had 
made in a low tree. She had let her sewing 
slip to the ground in her interested leaning 
toward the pail of ‘‘polliwogs’’ Wilfred was 
At some joke of Cordelia’s, her 


Josie, 


Catching sight of her cousin, Frances jumped 
to the ground. 
‘*We are glad to see you, 


she said, and put 


her arm round Josie with a warmth of convin- 
|eing affection. 





he will die of the lonesomeness of it! I know 


myself if there is no other way. I cannot bear 
to come between you and him in this way.” 
She could say no more. The children were 
all round her in a tumultuous crowding embrace. 
Rose’s arms went round her first. ‘‘You 
poor dear! Do you feel like that? Why, we 
were trying so hard to please you. We thought 


And does dad want us? Poor, 





**Come to him!’’ some one shouted, and they | 


Heetttt Gy 7 Paul Rollins Stillman aiiiit 


ARLY in the autumn of 1901 I received | differently. 
an invitation from a cousin, the son of | sense of direction. 











In the first place, I had lost all 
To be sure, I knew the 


went tearing up the path and through the house. =———— an lowa farmer, to visit for a week at | | position of my body when I fell asleep, but 


‘*First in!’’ challenged Cordelia. 


slammed down in the long hall. Wilfred | quaintance with an old-fashioned threshing | 


A chair | the farm, and incidentally to renew my ac-| | that might have changed. 


I had an accurate compass on my watch- 


sprawled his length on the floor, and added wg bree Such a prospect was not without its|chain—but it was of no possible use to me, 








bump and a howl to the general confusion. 
What Frances first heard when, by a dignified | joy” for a Chicago newspaper throughout a 
progress, she arrived somewhat later than the | particularly hot summer, and when a week’s 
rest, was Cordelia’s familiar, ‘‘O Aged P., I’ve | vacation was reluctantly allowed me, I wasted 
got such a good conundrum! Which travels no time in making my few preparations and 
faster, heat or cold? Heat, because you can | boarding a west-bound train. 
catch a cold.’ I arrived at the farm at noon the next day, 
**Yes, that is a very good conundrum,”’ said | after a six-mile drive from the nearest station, 
her father. ‘‘It is always a pleasure to meet |and was just in time to join the preparations 
worthy old friends again.’’ for what to the farmer is the greatest event of 
Frances smiled happily on the group. She | the year. 
had forgotten for the moment her thought of | The ponderous traction-engine, with the 
leaving them, but Rose remembered it with a | thresher and water-wagons in tow, had already 





start of fear, and stepped back to draw Frances | arrived, and was set up, ready for duty in the 
nearer the rest. field; coal had been hauled and piled up by it; 

**How could we not want you?’’ she said. | the first load of oat sheaves was waiting for its | 

**Aren’t you one of us?’’ 

‘‘Sometimes I think I have not made myself | 
one of you,’’ she said. 

A warm, overwhelming rush of - feeling had | wheels began whirring. 
swept over her. This frank interchange of | Naturally the all-pervading spirit of labor 
about me had its effect, and 
soon I was working as hard as 
the rest. Now I was racing 
to shovel back the thick stream 
of oats which ever threatened 
to overwhelm the wagon; now 
I was loading big hay-racks 
with bundles of oats or feeding 
them into the ever-empty maw 
of the thresher. To a city- 
weary country boy such labor 
was all a pleasant recreation. 

I found, however, after sev- 
eral hours of this violent and | 
unusual labor, that my ardor 
exceeded my strength. Finally 
1 had to give it up, and look 
for a shady spot in which to | 
lie down. 

Not a tree was in sight, and 
the house was a full quarter- 
mile distant, so | finally selected 
the farther side of the straw 
stack—by this time risen to a 
height of twenty feet—as the | 
only convenient place. 

How long I lay here, 
head pillowed in the fragrant 
straw, 
ness and the lazy drone of | 
the machinery lulled me into | 
dreamland, I shall never know, 





loads were coming up. ‘The word to start was 





DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 




















SOON I WAS WORKING AS HARD AS THE REST. 


fate at the hands of the thresher, and more | 


soon given, the long belt straightened, and the | 


for a reporter who had ‘‘rushed | since to light a match in that chaff-filled place 


| would have been courting an awful death. In 


| the second place, the density of the straw was 


inconceivable, as I soon discovered at the cost 
of some skin from my fingers. 

Nothing daunted, however, by these obstacles, 
I attacked the side of my prison toward which 
my feet were lying when I awoke, pulling the 
straw out and packing it behind me. 

My progress was wofully slow, however, and 
I began to get a little less sanguine as to the 
likelihood of a speedy escape. 

After working thus with increasing energy 
for about twenty minutes, the unwonted labor 
began to tell on my already strained muscles, 
and I decided to rest for a few minutes. And 
then I became conscious of something which 
set every nerve in my body tingling with 
horror ! 

I felt an increasing difficulty of respiration. 
My unspeakable terror at the discovery is only 
to be realized by those who have been buried 
alive. 

Digging blindly, perhaps in a circle or in a 
direction parallel to the long sides of the stack, 
and in an atmosphere already so vitiated that 
it made me dizzy to breathe it, my physical 
resources almost completely exhausted and out- 


side assistance little less than impossible, for 


my repeated cries for help had been from the 


| first unanswered, and were therefore probably 


|of almost superhuman strength. 


unheard,—and this was the only way by which 
rescuers could find me in the vast heap of 
straw,—my case surely looked hopeless. 

In my desperation I now became possessed 
I dug abso- 
lutely regardless of results to my physical self. 
Air I was determined to have. The pain in 
my hands, already bleeding from numberless 
wounds, caused by contact with the sharp 
straw, I ignored, and soon the skin was nearly 
all torn from my aching fingers. The natural 
result of this furious labor soon came. I sank 
to the bottom of my prison, completely exhausted 
and gasping for breath. 

As I lay there on my back, my breath growing 


| shorter and more labored, barely conscious that 
my | I still existed, a plan, 
| me with new-born bope as I began to realize 
before my own weari-| more fully its practicability, flashed into my 


vague at first, but thrilling 


mind. 
Why not avoid in a moment all previous 
difficulty as to direction and movement, and 


thought, this unfailing comradeship in reaching | but I shall ever remember the tortures of that | dig perpendicularly up out of my prison? 


to get the most possible joy out of life, suddenly | sleep. If ever man suffered the agonies at the 
seemed to her a most desirable thing. Could | hands of the inquisition of which I dreamed, | 
she, with her colder nature and her long self- | he is indeed worthy of pity. 
repression, ever have her full share in it? 

The children saw to it that hereafter she had | dreams reality. An awful crushing weight was 
opportunity to try. The old tide of fun-making | | upon my body—so great that I could hardly | 
flowed back. Yet there was a difference, more | draw a breath or move my limbs! 
and more to be marked as time went on. It 
was Rose who put the core of the matter into 
words : 

“*Since you have called our attention to some 
of our ways, I have thought of things I had 
not noticed before. I can see that it was some- 
times not well for dad—for father—that our 
ways with him were noticed by strangers who 
did not understand how we love him or how 
he has trained us to think of serious things, in 
spite of all our fun-making. And the little 
ones, truly, are growing up to be rather awful. 
We older ones, you know, can remember our 
mother. She was more like you, Frances, and 
she balanced us, in a way. The little ones 
have run wild ever since they can remember, 


myself. 
sible, but by dint of much digging and twisting 
upon myself, I finally got into a kneeling posi- 
tion. By this time I fully realized my position, 
but, strange to say, not its horror. 

‘fA good joke!’’ I thought, and then planned 
the head-lines for a story, ‘‘ Buried Alive in a 
Straw Stack,’’ which I decided must surely 
‘make a hit’’ with the managing editor. As 
for escaping from my prison, that was of only 
secondary importance. 

But when I began my first attempt, I thought 








At first my muddled brain could hardly dis- and was trod underfoot. 
tinguish between the dream -and the reality; | utes the straw was perceptibly less packed ; and 
but finally, beginning dimly to comprehend my five minutes after abandoning myself toa strawy 
situation, I made a desperate effort to raise | grave I felt the cool night breeze against my 
This I speedily found to be impos-| face, and weak but happy, rolled off the huge 


Recalling what little life and energy still re- 


| mained in my body, I began the execution of 
|the plan which I well realized would decide 
Then I suddenly awoke and found those | my fate. 


The ease with which | could do it was won- 
derful. The straw, thrown on as it was in 
| layers, fell readily before my feeble assault, 
Within three min- 


stack and made my way to the house, where 
the astonishment at my appearance may be 
imagined. 

It seems that soon after I lay down it was 
deemed advisable to stop making the stack 
higher, and, for reasons of convenience, the 
new stack was built on the side away from 
the threshing-machine. Why some one did not 
discover me before the new stack was begun, no 
one could ever tell. Perhaps I happened to 
be in the path of a miniature straw-slide. 
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DR. FREDERICK A. COOK. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


BM American theatrical manager proposes to 
put a stage in the largest steamships, and 
relieve the tedium of the voyage by plays every 
night. ‘To many travellers the pleasure of an 
ocean voyage consists largely in leaving behind 
as far as possible the labors and entertainments 
peculiar to the land. 


hat was an unusual occurrence when the 
descendants of those who fought at Lundy’s 
Lane met recently on the field of battle and 
dedicated a monument to their ancestors, both 
British and American. That both General 
Brown’s men and Sir George Drummond’s left 
so many descendants is pleasant proof that the 
battle was no Kilkenny cats affair. 
r. Frederick A. Cook, who ascended Mount 
McKinley in Alaska after other explorers 
had decided that it was practically impossible, 
has set out to reach the north pole. He is 
in Greenland, where he will spend the winter 
preparing to start north at the earliest oppor- 
tunity next summer. The first part of his 
journey will be over one of the routes taken by 
Peary. = 
F ragments of four plays by Menander, the 
Greek comic poet, have been found in a 
little town in Egypt, adding practically as much 
of his work as was previously known to exist. 
It is supposed to be Menander whom St. Paul 
quotes in his sermon to the Athenians: ‘‘As 
certain also of your own poets have said, For 
we are also his offspring.’’ Menander was 
highly praised by Julius Cesar, Quintilian, and 
other Latin writers, but some critics of his 
recently discovered work intimate doubts if he 
deserved all the praise he received. 
|! report be true, a most interesting document 
has been found in Italy, a letter from Seere- 
tary Seward, written at the beginning of the 
Civil War, asking the Italian patriot, Garibaldi, 
to give his sword to the Union cause. At that 
time competent American generals had not re- 
vealed themselves, and the American govern- 
ment was no doubt led to seek help abroad, by 
the tradition of Lafayette and other Europeans 
who helped this country in the Revolution. As 
it turned out, all the principal leaders on both 
sides in the Civil War were American-born. 


Fay this month the new bow for the White 
Star liner Suevic was launched at Belfast 
and towed to Southampton to be fastened to the 
stern, lying up for repairs in that port. It will 
be recalled by Companion readers that this 
steamship ran on the rocks at the Lizard last 
March, and was cut in two by the wreckers. 
About two-thirds of the vessel, along with all 
its machinery, was saved and towed to port. 
The new bow is said to be the first that was 
ever launched separately. When it is bolted to 
the rest of the ship, the restored vessel will be 
as good as new. je 
Ncw York University has opened a night 

college which offers regular academic 
courses and is empowered to confer ordinary 
degrees. At first sight this seems to belong 
with the night court, the ‘‘ day-and-night’”’ 
bank, and other enterprises which keep New 
York awake twenty-four hours a day. Yet it 
is not a startling innovation, after all, for night- 
schools have long been established in American 
cities, there are several institutions which give 
evening instruction in law, medicine and engi- 
neering, and much hard studying has always 
been done by the light of midnight oil. 

ritish justice is usually regarded as both 

sure and swift, and much has been printed 
to show how much harder is the way of the 
transgressor in England than in the United 
States, and how much more certain he is to 
be punished. A recent communication to the 
London Times by Sir Ralph Littler, a veteran 
magistrate, puts a decidedly different aspect 
upon the matter. The writer, complaining of 
the wholly inadequate sentences which are 
often imposed, mentions the case of one man 
who boasted that he had committed the offense 
of housebreaking no less than twenty-two times. 
He had been in prison four times in one year, 
yet his longest sentence was ten months. The 
London police report seven hundred and thirty- 
three persons in the metropolitan district who 
are habitual criminals. In the same district, 














out of five hundred and twelve cases of burglary, 
there were only two hundred and twenty-four 
apprehensions ; and in the cases of shopbreaking 
the number of arrests was less than one in four. 
These facts certainly do not indicate any 
marked superiority in the administration of 
justice. al 
|‘ literary fame depended only upon the number 

of volumes sold, the late Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes would have to be regarded as one of 
the greatest of American novelists. During 
her long life she produced thirty-nine novels, 
of which more than two million copies have 
been sold. The fact that a novel attains the 
distinction of being one of the ‘‘best sellers’’ is 
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by no means to be taken as proof of its excel- | 
lence; but it is worth making a note of, that | 


neither E. P. Roe, whose books outsold even 
Mrs. Holmes’s, nor Mrs. Holmes herself, ever 
found it necessary to resort to the prurient or 
the otherwise morally unwholesome in order to 
create interest and hold a reader’s attention. 
Their books may not have been great, but they 
were clean. 
* © 


PURE VISION. 


The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds. 
Whittier. 


* 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


ome ardent advocates of peace regard The 
S Hague Conference as a failure, as it did 

not arrange for immediate disarmament 
and for the settlement by arbitration of all 
international disputes. 

The facts do not justify so pessimistic a 
view. ‘The mere holding of a conference of 
delegates from practically all the nations of 
the world is a victory for peace, no matter 
what subject is discussed; but when, after 
admitting the importance of peace, the delegates 
devote three months to talking about ways for 
making war more civilized, such a conference 
may properly be described as a peace triumph. 

All durable progress is preceded by a long 
period of talking. ‘The Dowager Empress of 
China recognizes this in her campaign of edu- 
cation for a constitutional régime, for she has 
lately created a ministry for discussing state 
affairs. ‘There has been more talk than reform 
in China, as there has been more talk than 
action at The Hague; but the talking is neces- 
sary. How many centuries of it preceded the 
present constitutional government of Great 
Britain! The democracy of France has had a 
long struggle in its climb upward to its present 
dominance, and the struggle is just beginning 
in Russia, although revolution has been plotted 
and attempted for years. 

On this side of the ocean no sooner had the 
first Pan-American Conference adjourned, after 
professing deep interest in the preservation of 
peace, than revolutionary movements broke out 
in Chile and Peru. The peace talk did not 
bear fruit immediately, but it was not in vain, 
for the Pan-American conferences prepared the 
South American countries for participation in 
the world conference at The Hague. 

Out of all the discussion there will be evolved 
in the course of time a body of international 
law that will be binding upon the nations, as 
the national laws are binding on individuals, 
and peace will prevail, not because of the inter- 
national law, but because the law will be an 
expression of the peace spirit that pervades the 
world. 

* & 


EUROPEAN BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA. 


airo, Illinois, as the President remarked 
( in his recent address in that city, was 

the original of the town of ‘‘Eden,’’ 
where ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ encountered so 
much American squalor, swagger and trickery. 
This accidental revival of interest in one aspect 
of Dickens’s entertaining comedy of manners 
comes at a time when many books are being 
written about America by Europeans. 

To the American whose judgment is not con- 
founded by too sensitive a pride, there is much 
entertainment and instruction in these books. 
From Dickens’s broad, droll caricatures down 
to the latest economic studies of America by 
discerning Englishmen, Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, two changes have taken place, one in 
European writers, the other in American read- 
ers—changes quite aside from improvement and 
growth of the nation, which of course are 
everywhere taken for granted. 

Fifty years ago the writing person who 
visited us knew all about this country when he 
went home. He had us, as we say, ‘‘sized 
up.’’ And his opinions were received by most 
American readers with complacent derision, 
offended pride or stout denial. Thoughtful 
Americans were baffled. In the case of recent 
books, sincerely written, it is the writers who 
are baffled; the problems this country presents 
are too large for them to settle in a few pages. 
They are content to learn, as well as instruct, 
and are, on the whole, respectful. Consequently 
American readers are correspondingly respect- 
ful; they are willing to learn and ponder. 

One characteristic of most books about 


this country—disappointment, disillusionment— 
Americans have not, perhaps, explained to 
themselves. Yet it is easily explained. Literary 





men are usually democratic in sentiment, liberals 
in government, idealists. ‘They believe in free 
institutions before they come here. When they 
find that democracy is not working perfectly in 
America, they naturally make known their 
disappointment. It is this which sours their 
criticism and which nevertheless gives it value. 
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FOR REFORM. 


Ah, for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be! 
Tennyson. 
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ALL IN ONE TRUNK. 


New York woman recently won a suit 

against a transfer company for the value 

of articles contained in a trunk which 
was lost in transit from her summer home to 
her city residence. The trunk was a large 
one,—of the ‘‘ Saratoga’’ variety,—and the 
claimant affirmed that it contained personal 
property to the amount of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The abbreviated list of articles filled three 
inches of small type. Many items were indefi- 
nitely described, ‘‘stockings’’ and ‘‘men’s under- 
wear’’ being examples. But it was explicitly 
stated that the trunk held, among many things, 


-| seventeen gowns and fifteen skirts, ten pairs of 


boots, five sweaters, ten lace curtains, five bed- 
spreads, four blankets, two rugs, and a large 
assortment of cutlery—in short, a liberal ward- 
robe for two persons and practically all the 
belongings of their cottage, omitting the sea- 
breezes, the hammocks and the mosquitoes. 
The average man has a place for everything 
and keeps everything in it; yet he can scarcely 
put a razor and six handkerchiefs into a suit 
case without leaving something to lap over the 
edges, and if he has the misfortune to bea 
bachelor, he will view the catalogue with skep- 
ticism. But many a head of a family will put 
aside his doubts, and may even declare that his 
own wife could have found room for even more 
in the trunk. She has taught him the feminine 
version of a familiar law of physics, which is, 
that two objects can occupy the same space at 
the same time, because one can go inside the 


other. 
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SMALL NATIONAL BANKS. 


ast week The Companion, referring to the 

g proposition to introduce the postal savings- 

bank system in this country, pointed out 
that local savings-banks are better for small 
communities than a system which drains their 
deposits to large monetary centers. 

It isa part of the same idea that local national 
banks are of great benefit to small communities, 
and should be established wherever it is possible 
to raise the necessary capital. The lesson has 
been learned already to a considerable extent, 
and the organization of such banks is proceeding 
at a steadily increasing rate. During the last 
five years the total number of national banks 
has increased from forty-six hundred to sixty- 
five hundred—that is, by almost one-half. 

By far the largest number of the new banks 
were started in places where previously there 
was no bank, and with a small capital. The 
average capital of the banks in the country is 
steadily diminishing year by year, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of banks of small 
capital. 





‘and is so greatly 





| 


For example, more than one-half of | 


the banks which began to do business between | 


May and August of this year have only twenty- 
five thousand dollars capital each—the smallest 
amount the law allows. 








use American cotton for the most part. They 
came, not as a compliment to the country, but 
as severe critics. It is unfortunately true that 
in almost every particular the preparation and 
marketing of the American cotton-crop leave 
much to be desired. 

Farmers and planters are not so careful as 
they should be in the selection of seed. Their 
methods of cultivation could be greatly improved. 
The method of ginning is not the best known, 
and is injurious to the fiber. The system of 
baling is so bad that it could hardly be worse, 
inferior to the baling of 
Egyptian and Indian cotton as to be a disgrace. 
Finally, the wild speculation in cotton is of the 
greatest possible disadvantage to spinners both 
at home and abroad. 

It is not pleasant to make these admissions. 
But it is best to know the truth. Our foreign 
visitors came in the hope of learning why the 
most valuable American crop is treated so badly, 
and, if possible, to suggest remedies. That was 
a friendly act, it was performed in a friendly 
way, and was accepted in a cordial spirit of 
codperation. 
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FARMING. 


he decline in farm values in New York 

was considered at a convention in Syracuse 

last week. ‘The Chamber of Commerce, 

which called the convention, is convinced that 

the continued prosperity of the cities of central 
New York depends on a revival of farming. 

There has been a continual decrease in the 
value of Eastern farming land since 1880. It 
was notable in all New England, in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio until 
1890, while the value of the farms in the rest 
of the country increased. From 1890 to 1900 
the decrease in value in the New England 
States, except Maine, ceased, and a turn up- 
ward began. This was due to the efforts of 
public-spirited men to awaken an interest in 
the possibilities of agriculture, as well as due 
to the purchase for summer homes of many 
abandoned farms. 

Although the average value of the farms and 
their improvements is not so great to-day as in 
1860, the general farming situation is satisfac- 
tory, save in the East. The present center of 
farm values is near Springfield, Illinois. Should 
the Eastern farms be restored to anything like 
their old worth that center would be not very 
distant from the center of population, near 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

How to make farming popular is a problem 
that perplexes the East much more than the 
West, where many men have grown wealthy 
upon the produce of their farms. Consequently 
the preparation of young men for successful 
farming careers is a matter that deserves the 
serious attention of all interested in education. 
The President, in a public address the other 
day, said that the agricultural colleges ought to 
be supplemented by agricultural high schools, 
such as have been established in Minnesota and 
Nebraska. 

The prosperity of the country rests on the 
farm, and it is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times that business men in New 
York have awakened to a sense of the impor- 
tance of reviving the agricultural industry of 


the state. 
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ive new steamships are now building for a 
European company that maintains a passenger 
and freight service round the world. The new 
steamships will be five hundred feet long, and 
will contain commodious staterooms for the accom- 


Such banks are springing up all over the | modation of passengers during the two hundred 


South and West, and wherever one of them is 
organized a great benefit is conferred on the | 
local community. 


and forty days of the trip. The route followed 
starts at Antwerp, thence to Singapore, China 
jand Japan by way of the Suez Canal. From 


The use of money is econo- | Japan the steamships go to Honolulu, enter Puget 


mized whenever checks can be employed instead | Sound on the Pacific coast of America, thence 


of greenbacks. 


The funds of the merchants | sail south to San Francisco, and onward through 
and of the farmers, deposited in the bank, can | the Strait of Magellan, 


up the eastern coast 


be lent to neighborhood borrowers who can of South America to Montevideo, and back to 


give good security, at a lower rate of interes 


than is required by lenders at a distance. * for two years so successfully that it feels 


Moreover, the establishment of a bank in a 


town brings the place into financial relations | 


with the rest of the country. 
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AN INTERESTING VISIT. 


nternational conferences are becoming in- 
| creasingly frequent. Postal rates are estab- 
lished by a universal postal union ; measures 
looking to the peace of the world are discussed 


t | Antwerp, after stopping at some British ports. 


The company has been running ships on this 


| warranted in putting the five new ships in the 





| 


at The Hague; the British Association for the | 
Advancement of Science holds annual meetings, | 


usually at home, but sometimes in Canada or | 


South Africa; Christian Endeavor conventions | 


are held first in one country and then in another. 
International law, science and religion are 


matters which should know no national bound- | 


aries; and if this is not quite true of commerce, 
it is a fact that all the world is interested in 
the agriculture, the manufactures and the trade 
of every part of the world. A noteworthy 
illustration of the fact is seen in the recent visit 
of more than a hundred European spinners of 
cotton to the international conference of growers 
and manufacturers of cotton, at Atlanta. 

This country is the greatest producer of cotton 
in the world. The gentlemen who lately visited 
us, representing England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 





service. For those who have the time, a round- 
trip voyage would afford an admirable way for 
seeing the world, or a large part of the water on it. 
t is never safe to generalize from incomplete 
data; but a New York physician has drawn 
some interesting conclusions from an examination 
of the lives of seventy-four great men and women. 
In a paper read before the International Congress 
on Psychiatry, or mental diseases, the physician 
—a woman—said that comparatively few geniuses 
were the first-born of their parents; in fact, only 
ten of the seventy-four whom she considered were 
the eldest children. In many cases the genius of the 
family has been the youngest. Coleridge was 
the last of thirteen children; Washington Irving 
the last of eleven; Franklin the youngest son in 
a family of seventeen, and the youngest son of the 
youngest son of several generations; Daniel Web- 
ster and Wagner the last of seven, Rembrandt the 
sixth, and Schumann the last of five. 
warthmore College, or rather its board of trus- 
tees, is put in an awkward plight by the will 
of the late Miss Anna T. Jeanes, who bequeathed 
property valued at about three million dollars 
to the college on condition that its students refrain 
from taking part in intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests. A committee has been appointed to get an 
estimate of the value of the bequest, and to report 
on the wisdom of accepting it. At a low esti- 
mate, the property will yield an income of nearly 






































a hundred thousand dollars a year. The propo- 
sition before the trustees, therefore, is whether 
intercollegiate sports are worth that sum every 
year to the students. If intercollegiate sports 
had always been managed in a gentlemanly 
manner, it is not likely that such a condition would 
have been put in the will of Miss Jeanes. It 
ought not to be necessary to say that all amateur 
sport should be conducted with perfect fairness, 
that trickery should outlaw those guilty of it, and 
that the games should be played for their own 
sake rather than for the sake of winning. It is 
within the power of the managers of such sport to 
keep it “sport,” and prevent it from degenerating 
into professionalism. The athletic committee of 
Dartmouth College has lately set a good example 
by excluding from the college baseball nine cand | 
students who had played ball for money during 
the summer, whether at a summer resort or else- 
where. 

> | 
COUSIN MARY’S RECOMMENDATION. 


a woman you want for that position is my 
cousin Mary,” said Caroline Worthy to the | 
old friend who was sharing a train seat with her. | 
“The minute you said it required womanly sense 
and a talent for emergencies, I thought of her.” 

“Tell me something about her.” The answer 
sounded kind, but unconvinced, for the gray- | 
haired principal of the Kaneville School for Girls | 
was used to allowing for the prejudice of loving | 
relatives. 

“What can I tell when there are only two | 
minutes before I have to get off this train? She’s 
one in a thousand, that’s all. You remember 
about my Aunt Hannah and Uncle David, and how 
they lived together sixty-four years, and were | 
beautiful lovers all the time? They had one | 
daughter, who died when she was a young girl, 
and their dearest possession was a portrait of | 
her. They used to stand before it, hand in hand, | 
and talk of her. I’ve seen them do it often. 

“Last winter they both died, so near together | 
that they were buried in one grave, but for two 
years before they had been so feeble that my 
cousin Mary had come from California to live with 
them. That’s how I came to know what she is, 
and oh, her tenderness and thoughtfulness and 
wise kindness to those old people! I can’t tell 
you anything about it. 

“One thing she did I'll never forget. Uncle | 
David died first, then Aunt Hannah, and after | 
Cousin Mary had the dear old lady all ready for | 
the grave, she stood looking up at the picture of | 
that little daughter who had died so long before | 
that not one of us even remembered her. 

“Then Cousin Mary said to me, ‘What will 
become of it now? It was the dearest thing they 
had. I know what to do with everything in the 
house except that.’ Then the next minute she 
went across the room, lifted down the picture, | 
took it out of the frame, and rolling it up, placed 
it where no one could see, under Aunt Hannah’s 
head; and together they were all laid to rest.” 

The gray-haired principal was wiping her eyes. 

“There, the train’s stopping and I haven’t told 
you a thing. I wish I could give you Mary’s whole | 
life history. She —” 

“TI don’t need it, Caroline,” said the other. “That | 
woman could be trusted to do the sweet and beau- | 
tiful thing in all the vicissitudes of life. I shall 
write to her about the position to-night.” 
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“OF COURSE.” 


66 y husband enjoys your Indian names of | 

places, but I do not,” said a travelling Eng- | 
lishwoman, gently but decidedly. “He hunts them 
up on the map and in the gazetteer and in the 
encyclopedia, and is not contented until he is sure 
he can pronounce them properly and knows what 
they mean. 

“He is very vexed that so often you Americans 
yourselves don’t know the meaning, and it’s not 
possible to find it out. He thinks it such a pity, 
don’t you know, there are so few red men left. 
He likes to find them surviving in your geography, 
at least. 

“No doubt that is all very well, if the names 
weren’t so extremely odd, you know, that they’re 
impossible to remember—and then to spell! Regi- 
nald dictates many of his letters to me, and such 
terrible words as they are fullof! Winnepesaukee 
and Pemigewasset and Moosetockmoguntie and 
Wallahgosquegamook! The worse they are the 
better he likes them. 

“But the other day he forgot one himself—a | 
short one, too. It was a city; he wished to speak | 
of it to an American friend, and the name wouldn’t | 
come. Then he appealed to me, but I couldn't | 
remember it, either, although it seemed to hover 
on the tip of my tongue. 

“*T can’t get it, Reginald,’ said I, ‘and really, 
it’s trying; for I recall distinctly thinking that it 
sounded as if somebody very drunk were saying, | 
“Quite so.”’ | 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ said Reginald. ‘Ridiculous! The | 
Indian names are most melodious and flowing.’ 

“Just then our American friend began to laugh. 

“*Not quite so, was it?’ said he. ‘Wasn’t it of 
course? Because I think your city must be Osh- 
kosh.’ 

“Of course!’ I agreed. ‘Quite so! Oshkosh, 
of course!’ But Reginald still insists that the 
aboriginal names are all romantic.” 
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WEARING THE PLAID. 


¥ how becoming it is, Aline! People usually 
look so bundly in shawls!” cried Anna to 
her friend, who was slowly revolving for inspee- 
tion. Aline quickened her motion to an indignant 
whirl. 

“‘Shawls,’ indeed!” said she. “This isn’t a | 
shawl; it’s a Scotch plaid straight from Princes | 
Street, Edinburgh!” | 

“But it’s just a Scotch plaid shawl —” began 
Anna. Aline interrupted 4 

“It’s quite different. You don’t pronounce it 
‘plad’—it’s plaid, like played—and it’s a plaid, not 
a plaid anything. It’s a real, genuine, warranted- 
to-wear-a-lifetime man’s plaid; or, rather, half a | 





| hundred. 


~ 


one, because they’re better split lengthwise for a 
woman, so as not to be too cumbrous. And do I 
wear it like acommon shawl? Look at the long 
end over my shoulder, hanging below my knees. 
A Scotchman taught me how to put it on this way, 
and I thought I should never learn. It was nearly 
as bad as when I tried to manage my classic 
draperies classic-fashion, without pins, when I 
was in the Greek play. And you talk of shawls 
as if I were a snuffy old person with influenza! 
Where are your artistic perceptions?” 

Scotchmen are less sensitive about calling a 
plaid a shawl,—they sometimes do so,—but they all 
agree there is a special art in wearing the garment, 
which few persons born on the wrong side of the 
border acquire. 

Brunel, the great French engineer, was one who 
did so, and was vastly proud of it. Travelling 
with his friend, Robert Stephenson, the eminent 
engineer, he noted with admiration the Scotch- 
man’s handsome plaid and its intricate folds. 
Stephenson, observing this, offered to bet ten | 
pounds that he could not put it on properly at a | 
first time trying. 

Brunel declined, but consented to accept the 
plaid itself if he could do so, the test to be made 
at the first stopping-place. There, as soon as 
Stephenson had unwound the garment, he slowly, 
but successfully, put it on himself, exactly re- | 
peating each difficult convolution. | 

“It is a first attempt,” he said, proudly, 
think the plaid is mine.” 

He had fairly won it, and enjoyed for many 
years wearing it and relating the story. 


ONLY THEIR CAPS. 


[247 Dorothy Nevill, in her recent reminiscences, | 
tells an amusing story of the Misses Charlotte 

and Fanny Walpole, her cousins, and the grand- 

daughters of Lord Clive, who lived to be nearly a 

On one occasion, when both were well 

over ninety, Miss Fanny, the younger, who had 

that day been rather ill, only joined her sister 

in the sitting-room just before dinner. On her 

arrival down-stairs Miss Charlotte remarked, 

anxiously: 


“Fanny, I am going to be ill, too. I feel so hot | 
about the head—it must be apoplexy.” | 
“Nothing of the sort!”’ exclaimed Miss Fanny, 
making a dash at her sister’s head. “Your cap’s 
on fire, and I’m going to put it out!” And so the 

brave old thing did. 

Miss Walpole, despite her ruined laces, was 
doubtless pleased that it was fire rather than 
fever which afflicted her. Sir Humphry Davy, 
although he lost but a plain peaked nightcap, was 
less satisfied under similar circumstances. 

He had been studying one evening, in comfort- 
able negligée of dressing-gown and nightcap, at a 
little table in his chamber, when he became aware 
of a curious phenomenon. A bright, dancing cirele 
of light appeared upon theceiling. [twas unsteady, 
a persistent, and he was unable to account for 
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He extinguished his lamp, but it only appeared 
the brighter. [It was accompanied by an odor,— 
a scorching odor,—and also by a slight sound of 
sizzling. 

He was poy! excited, and puaping ener rapidly 
in his mind all Kinds of electrical and other inter- 
esting theories to account for the mystery, when 
he became aware of a sensation of uncomfortable 
He hastily put up his 


warmth about the coal. ' ; ] 
his theories and a blazing 


hand—and down tumble: 
—. ’ 
-The tassel on its peak had bobbed into his 
candle as he bent above his book; and the fasci- 
nating problem on the ceiling was no more than 
the reflection of the evening bonfire on his cranium. | 
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RENT FOR A FORGE. 


he English, more than most other peoples, keep | 

a close connection with their far-distant past. 
More than five centuries ago the Corporation of 
London acquired from the crown a forge for which 
it promised to pay an annual rent in its products. | 
Although the forge was demolished in a riot in the | 
reign of Richard II, 1377-1399, and was never re- | 
stored, the rent is still punctually paid every | 
October. 

Last autumn, on the appointed day, the city 
solicitor went to the office of the king’s remem- 
brancer and made the following proclamation : 

“Oyez, oyez, oyez. Tenants and occupiers of a 
certain tenement called the Forge in the parish of 


St. Clement Danes in the county of Middlesex | | 


come forth and do your service.” 

The city solicitor then ag! counted six 
horseshoes and sixty-one nails, the king’s remem- | 
brancer, after each count saying, “good number.” | 
Sir H. Crawford also cut one fagot with a hatchet | 
and another with a bill-hook,—the bluntness of | 
the hatchet and the consequent difficulty of cut- 
ting causing much amusement,—as service for | 
the occupation of a “piece of waste ground called 
the Moors in the county of Salop [Shropshire].” 


*¢ @¢ 


IN FAR COUNTRIES. 


hen it was noised about Saymouth that Lizzy 

Maxim was going “clear to Nova Scotia to 

teach,” everybody had something to say, and a 
few shook wise heads over it. 

“A little diff’rent, I guess, she’ll find it from 
teachin’ in Saymouth,” prophesied Mrs. Gilman, 
darkly. : . : 

“Don’t you worry about Lizzy,” said Lizzy’s 
grandmother. “Mebbe she’ll have to wy Pan 
European languages along on the sly, but Lizzy 
ean do it!” 

* 


HIS DISTINCTION. 


n strolling through the garden, while waiting for 

his hostess to appear, a newly arrived visitor 
came upon Bob, who was building a fort of the 
gravel of the walk. 

“And who are you, little man?” 
visitor. ; 

“I’m baby’s brother,” said Bob, proudly. 


asked the | 


* ¢ 


THE SHIFTY NEUTRAL. 


he wife of the American minister at The Hague | 
recently asked Mr. Nelidoff, the Russian presi- | 
dent of the Peace Conference, to write something 
in her album. | 
His sentiment was touched with feeling. , 
“It is easier,” he wrote, “to make peace with | 


one enemy than forty-seven neutrais.” | 


“but 1) | 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry,and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 
eczemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, 
this treatment works wonders. {Adr. 





TAMPS. 225 ass’t. select, incl. Hayti, Corea, 
China, Peru, Nyassa, Malay, etc.,andalbum, 
5c. 105 diff., incl. Borneo, Labuan, Comoro, 
10c. Agents W't'd, 50°7,. 80 p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Packets and $1 worth Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps. E.J, Schuster Co., Dept. 8,8t.Louis, Mo. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only sled 
girlscan properly control. Steering with 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE, 

Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN € CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEE 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 




























This is a scene 
that is enacted daily in the 
office of the Chicago Tribune. 
Long lines of men and women are con- 
tinually inserting their ‘‘ads’’ for situations. 


@ How easily any one in this crowd could put 

himself forever above such a quest for insignifi- 
cant, poorly paid positions. It is only positions 
that require special training, special skill, special 
knowledge that must and do seek the man. 
Hundreds of such positions are advertised day 
after day and still cannot be satisfactorily filled. 
@ The American School of Correspondence is con- 
Stantly fitting thousands of young men to start 
life in positions where there is an assured future 
for a man of ambition and brains. It is taking 
older men from poorly paid, uncongenial work 
and placing them where there is chance for 
success. 
@ We employ no agents. Send for FREE HAND- 
BOOK describing 60 courses, including Mechanical 
Drawing, Architectural Drawing, Telephony, 
Telegraphy (including an automatic sending and 
receiving machine), Structural Drafting, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, 
College Prep. Mention Youth’s Companion, 
October 31, 1907. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


























Chicago, Illinois. 
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MESSAGE 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


COCOA 


Differs from other Cocoas in its 


Double Strength, 


which saves your Cocoa. 


Do you use the Cocoa in Yellow Wrapper ? 
Trial can, 15 cups for 10 cents. 


§. L. 
Bartlett 
Co., 
Importers, 
Dept. 41, 
Boston, 


Ask 
for 


PuRVT ORS 


bENSDORP’ 


ROYAL DUTCE 


“STERDAM-HOLLAY 
ah Sis Cocca For i 
PLACE OF cane coco 


Bensdorp's 
Dutch 
Mitk 


Chocolate. 
Mass. 














YOUNG MAN! 


Get ona Live Wire 41 


Four to five months in VALENTINE’S 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY will make you « 
telegraph operator—and the minute you are 
ready to take a position, we guarantee you 
one. Operators receive from $50 to $100 per 
month, Let us tell you how you can, if you 


Y desire, secure this practical and complete course 
of instruction In our school and then a good 
paying position, without one cent of actual 


expense for your tuition, board and lodging 
This is YOUR one great individual opportunity 
and you eannet afford to neglect it. Write us 
today for handsome book and details. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY 
Estab. 35 years. Jackman Block *‘A” S. 
JANESVILLE. ; 
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HE strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phono- 
graph over other talking machines is in the large number 


of sales. 


Everybody knows Edison and his work, and 


therefore feels convinced that his Phonograph must be better 
than other forms of talking machines—because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory 


which knows how to make every part right. 
is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all sounds. 


Its great success 


Thus 


it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


the Edison Records now in existence. 


will keep your Phonograph interesting and fresh. 
‘They are on sale all over the United States. 
| Hear them at your nearest store and buy them there 


| Send your name and address to-day and we will mail THE 
PHONOGRAM, giving a complete description of each Record, 
the SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giving the names of the new 
November Records, and the CompLeTE CATALOGUE, listing all 


And November Records 





NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 



































|are a sufficient answer to those who regard the 
THE WINGS OF THE | gospel as merely a fact of ancient history. Now, 





a 


=< MOUNTAINS, 











O' ever the years were divided with summers 

and winters and springs, | 

Afar in the fathomless ages of silence, the moun- 
tains had wings. 

For, first of the works of creation are they of the 
towering crests, 

And great was their glory; and greater the pride 
in their cavernous breasts. 


They soared to the bounds of the heavens; pro- 
digious in power and girth 
They swept like an army of shadows. 

unstable was earth! 
But darkly they menaced each other, and, wanton | 
in anger, at length | 
They sundered the peace of creation in battle to 
measure their strength. 





Yea, truly! | 


Now, rolling together, the ranges in thunderous 
conflict were hurled. 

The crags of the helmeted summits were scattered 
abroad through the world ; 

Till He that created the mountains, Bestower of 
all that is good, 

Dissevered the wings from their shoulders and | 
rooted the hills where they stood. 


Still, marshaled in order of battle the wide-rolling 
ranges are seen; 

But calm are the helmeted summits, and broad 
are the valleys between. 

The snows of the ages have whitened the pride of 
the towering crests, 

And sunk are the passionate fires that burned in 
the cavernous breasts. 


But still in the silence of evening, the clouds of 
the heavens enfold 

The bulk of the great, shaggy shoulders in ivory, 
crimson and gold, 

For they were the wings of the mountains; and 
still, to betoken to men 

The mercy of Him Who hath made them, they 
come to the mountains again. 


* 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 
nto the Jerry McCauley 
Mission, in New York 

even in that place his 


City, he came; and 
appearance attracted at- 
tention. 

His eyes were swollen 
almost shut. His besotted face had lost nearly 
all semblance of humanity. His shoes had 
flapping soles, and were tied on with bits of 
twine. He wore no stockings. One leg of his 
trousers had a rip almost to the knee. His only 
remaining garment was a clerical coat. This 
had never been of first-class material, and had 
grown shiny and ragged; and upon its present 
owner it served to accentuate the caricature of 
his appearance, and to show where men go for 
their last begging. 

He stepped into the mission by accident or 
Providence. He was on his way to the river 
to commit suicide; for he had been collared and 
thrust forth from the miserable saloon where 
of late he had resorted, the bartender cursing 
as he kicked him, and saying that he had become | 
“*a disgrace to the place.’’ 

‘A disgrace to the place!’’ And such a 
place! If it had come to that, there was but 
one thing left, he said; and he started for the 
river. But he heard the singing, entered the | 
mission, and without waiting to be urged, came 
forward at the first invitation; for he was 
literally a drowning man, and he clutched at a 
straw. 

But that man was even then at the head of 
a business in New York City; and his name, 
signed by another as trustee, had value at the 
bank. His had been an honorable career. But 
there had been a few short years of riotous 
living, and they had broken up his home, 
wrecked his manhood, and had so nearly ruined 
his business that it had been saved only by an 
arrangement that gave its control to others, and 
left him a hopeless wanderer in the city of his 
birth. 

It is now two years since that man paused 
on his way to the river. Rapid as had been 
the disintegration of his character, the influence 
of faith has been still more swift. 

Clothed, and in his right mind, he now visits 








the mission where he found new life. He plays 
the organ‘in the church which he has joined. 
He sits in his own office, controls his own | 
business, and signs his own checks. And by | 
no means least of the changes, he is reconciled | 
to his wife and children, and lives in his own 
home. 

It is easy to say of such a case, ‘‘ Well, he 
saw his mistake and pulled up in time. He} 
called his will into play, and reformed.’’ The | 
explanation does not wholly satisfy, nor does 
any other explanation which leaves out of | 
account the help of God, always waiting one | 
who desires and tries to do better. 


Examples such as this, continually oceurring, | . 


|as ever, it is the power of God unto salvation. 
| 
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FERGUSON’S TURN. 


erguson’s wife has the upbringing of their 
F infant son. Ferguson says he is away from 

home so much that it is altogether simpler 
and better that Mrs. Ferguson should have the 
whole management of Richard. Not that Ferguson 
does not understand the theory of governing chil- 
dren. He has gone further. He has simplified a 
whole lot of theories to his entire satisfaction. 


“There’s no earthly need of a lot of rules,” he 
often says; “implicit obedience covers all the 
ground. Tell a child to do a thing, and make him 
see that you must be obeyed. That’s really all 
there is in bringing up any child.” 

hen Mrs. Ferguson is away Ferguson has a 
chance to put his simple rule in practice. He 
never shirks the eppeswenty. It is only fair, he 
says, that he should take his turn. 

Mrs. Ferguson was away over Sunday recently, 
and when one of the neighbors called late in the 
afternoon she found Ferguson on the porech—“in 
charge,” as he termed it. In other words, he was 
reading a capital magazine article on the oe po 
nomy of the successful man, while Richard was 


| slowly but surely stripping a thrifty fuchsia of all 


the leaves within his reach. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the neighbor at the sight. 

“What? Eh? Oh!” 
realized what the matter was. ‘‘That’s mother’s 
pretty plant, Richard.” 

Richard agreed, in a cheerful gurgle. Then, 
with an unexpected hitch, he began to scrub off 
the porch steps, one by one, till he reached the 
walk. Then, with another unexpected move- 
ment, he threw himself on his stomach and 
seuttied off. 

“There’s no sense in constant nagging of a 
child,” said Ferguson. “I draw the line at repeti- 
tion. Tella child once, and see that he obeys.” 

“I think —’ began the neighbor. “Don’t you 
think—O Mr. Ferguson, Richard ought not to be 
creeping out in that wet grass! ne dew was 
falling when I came over.” 

“Richard, come out of that!” shouted Ferguson, 
delighted at the chance to demonstrate his theory. 

Richard glanced over his shoulder, then, with a 
wild shout of delight, scuttled along faster than 
before toward a flower-bed. In an instant he was 
in the middle of it, where he abruptly circled, sat 
up under a gigantic sunflower, and challenged his 
parent with roguish eyes. 

“Come on!” began Ferguson, in a tone of 
thunder. “Stay there!” he continued, in a fatuous 
—a ,to safeguard his theory. ‘I will be 
obeyed!’ 


Richard minded his father, and stayed in the 
flower-bed till the neighbor dug him out. 


said Ferguson, when he 
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A PROMISE IS A PROMISE. 


rs. Eliot sighed so deeply as she took out 

M her hatpins that her husband looked up 

from the evening paper. “I don’t believe 

I’ve any bent for politics,” she said, in response 

to his inquiring glance. ‘Every time there’s an 

election of officers of the club I get into some kind 
of mess, try as I may to avoid it. 


“You see, Harry,’ she continued, confidingly, 
“T don’t really care a fig who is in office so long as 
I’m not. I like all the members very well, and 
I’d as lief have one as another president, or sec- 
retary, or on committees. 

“T have no favorites. I’m truly impartial. But 
that won’t work. If you belong to a woman’s 
club you are_forced to sweat and agonize over 
candidates. You must be partizan, or be out with 
both sides. 

“You know Mrs. George has been president for 
four years, and every year Mrs. Tufts has tried to 
get Mrs. George out and herself in. Abouta week 
ago she came to me and said she was sure of the 
nomination if 1 would vote for her. Would 1? 
thought it over and said 1 would, for 1 admire 
Bes, Tufts immensely, she.is so lovely and char- 
table. 

“To-day, just before balloting, Edith Reynolds 
came to me and said I must vote for Mrs. George. 
Edith said 1 owed it to her—you know she has just 
helped me make over my blue foulard, and canned 
= + as peaches for me when cook burned her 

and. 

“Everybody wanted Mrs. George, Edith said,and 
if 1 voted for her she would get the nomination. I 
thought it over, and said I would vote for her. I 
admire and c F% her very much, she is so witty 
and forcible when she presides, and she speaks 
French beautifully, and I thought if everybody 
wanted her it was only proper that —” 

“Do you mean that you promised to vote for 
both?” interrupted Mr. Eliot. 

“Yes, L- promised Mrs. Tufts, as I have just 
said. And 1 promised Edith because —’”’ 

“But you didn’t actually vote for both?” 

“Why, of course I did, Harry. L may not be 


my word,” said Mrs. Eliot, with dignity. 
& & 


LONDON WATER. 


wo large reservoirs have just been added to 
T the London water-supply. One thinks little 
of such an announcement, made in these 
days when abundant water service is counted not 
a luxury but a necessity. If the Elizabethan 


citizen, however, should return to his native | 
town, the lavish use of water would cause amaze- | and the boy brought me up, dripping and bewil- | 


ment to his mind, and, in all probability, a chill to 
his unlaved body. 


The statement, made some ago in the 
House of Commons, that for elg it hundred years 
the English people did not wash themselves may 
not be quite accurate ; nevertheless, it is true that 
the cost of London water for many generations 
rendered thorough bathing an impossibility to the 
poor. and an expensive and occasional luxury to 
he rich. Such an extravagance as cleansing the 


ears 


streets with water was a thought not to be enter- | 


tained. No wonder the plague found ready and 
waitin ound for speedy development! 

Until the thirteenth century London depended 
on wells and brooks for its water-supply. Its 
means of conveyance were the pails anc 
of the householder. In 1236 streams of water were 
brought y, slender pipes to a cistern, known as 
the Great Conduit, in West Cheap. Here bucket- 
bearers gathered in crowds to await their turn. 
One of the regular duties of an apprentice was to 
fetch water. Carriers called “Cobbs” peddled 
water through the streets. 

In 1582 “one Peter Moris” obtained permission 
from the corporation to pump water from the 
Thames into the city by means of water-wheels 

laced under the first arch of London Bridge and 
driven by the tide. “Before this time no such 
thing had ever been known in England.” This 
system supplied water to the upper parts of the 
city, and was powerful enough to raise a jet of 
water over the steeple of St. Magnus Church, a 
sight which the Lord Mayor himself rode out in 
tate to see. 
This invention killed the Company of Water 


| much of a politician, but | was brought up to keep 


Bearers, and ran for a lease which extended down |eome from Africa, seems to me,” she remarked. 
to modern times. | “And that giraffe’s neck ain’t what I expected for 
It was not until comparatively recent years | length, either; and there’s ry bem double-humper 
that anything like an adequate supply of water | amongst the camels, and the hair’s all rubbed off 
was given to the city. Now eight companies hold | him in spots. I reckon this isn’t the first show 
rants. Ten years ago the area known as “Water | he’s been in, by a good deal.” 
sondon” covered six hundred and twenty miles, She detached the youngest Perkins from the 
and the daily supply of water amounted to over monkey’s cage, and turned again to the attendant. 
two hundred and two million, one hundred and “You tell the manager of this show from me,” 
two thousand, five hundred and forty-three gallons. | she commanded, ‘that 1 sha’n’t pay fifty cents for 
In 1905 the — consumption hi risen to two | myself and one dollar seventy-five for this mess 
hundred and eighteen million gallons. |of children another year to see light-colored 
This is regarded by Londoners as a most impres- | elephants, and a giraffe and a kangaroo with short 
sive showing, but from the American point of | necks and legs, and a possy of single-humpers 
view it is not worthy of much attention; for the | with only one double-humper, and him second- 
population of London, using less than a quarter of | hand! 3 ‘ 
a million gallons, is about six millions; and New| “You tell him that from Mrs. Philander Perkins, 
York City, with nearly four and a half million | and tell him I mean it, too!” 
inhabitants, uses five hundred and thirty-eight 
= gallons a day, more than twice as much as 
ondon. 


IheNIGHT AFTER 
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FRIENDLY OLD BIRDS. 


66 rom earliest times there have been tales of 
F an unusually wise bird that our ancestors 
named the ‘philosopher,’ ” says the author 
of “Flashlights from the Jungle,” in commenting 
on the affection and intelligence of wild creatures. 
“This is the marabou-stork, specimens of which I 
have come across whose wisdom and fondness for 
human companionship would scarcely be cred- 
ited. 


“Storks and marabous, which perhaps have lived 
a man’s lifetime or more in the distant veld, have 
attached themselves to me in the friendliest 
| a ——_ caught after many difficulties 
r? tat and only by strategy. ‘ 
Was that her step on the stair?) | “A specimen, we on in years, which I brought 
| with me to Berlin, still singles me out from all the 
other visitors by peculiar marks of affection. 

“Of course it means a hard struggle, and it is not 
easy to win the friendship of such old and pecul- 
iarly obstinate birds. For weeks and months one 
must feed them by force with pieces of meat 
before they make up their minds to feed them- 
selves. One must tend them oneself, wait on them 
constantly, and occupy oneself with their needs. 
Then some day, quite suddenly, ali mistrust and 
fear are overcome, and one is repaid a thousand- 
fold for all one’s trouble by making a genuine 
friend of the bird. 

“It must be remembered that I am not speaking 
of young birds reared by men from infancy, but of 
birds caught at the age of thirty or forty years, or 
even older; for marabous attain a very great age. 

“My marabous moved about in the camp free and 
unrestrained. They built their nests, and did not 
try to fly away. They — me on my return 
with joyful cacklings. They planted themselves 
close to my tent as sentinels, and caressed me 
| with their powerful and dangerous bills. For a 
| long time my black cook had taken on the duty of 
| feeding them, and their affection for me was not 
| at all the result of my giving them dainties, but of 
| my just and intelligent conception of their habits.” 
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t was all a mistake, a dream, I suppose ; 
There is no fresh earth on the hillside there, 
Where the night falls first, and the north wind 
blows, 
Till the frozen knoll is bleak and bare. 
(Listen! 


The lamp is alight in the room below. 
She is sitting there sewing an overcast seam, 
And the fire leaps up, and the shadows go, 
And her face so white takes a rosy gleam. 
(Hush! That whiteness was only a dream!) 


I could call her—Mother!—she sleeps so near, 
And she’d answer, at any hour o’ the night, 
“Don’t be frightened; the dark won’t hurt you, 
dear!” 
And then she would come and bring the light. 
(But I won’t call now, though I know I might!) 





® 





AS BETWEEN MAN AND POET. 
66 necle Mose’s” pride in his native Tennessee | 
| is intense. An ex-governor of the gtate, 

who is a writer of prose and verse, also 
says the old ‘“‘darky’s’” tendency to overestimate 
everything that comes out of Tennessee always 
reminds him of the little inn in Cupar-Fife, Scot- 
land, called the “Battle of Waterloo,” where the 
sign, which is supposed to represent the battle, 
shows one brawny Scotsman laying about him 
with a broadsword. 


“De bestes’ men, an’ de bestes’ women, an’ de | 
bestes’ hosses an’ dawgs is raised in ol Ten- | 
nessee,” Uncle Mose proudly maintains. “Yas, | 
suh,” he stoutly added, on one memorable occa- 
sion, “an’ de wustes’, too!” 

It must not be supposed that Uncle Mose is 
incapable of discrimination. He has reduced it to 
a fine art, the ex-governor declares. 

Not long ago the old man went to see one of the 
great horses of the day race against time. He | wagon?” 
spent a blissful day at the track and in the pad-| “J don’t know a good man,” was the reply. 
dock, and the next morning appeared at the ex- | “So-and-so wants a job.” 
governor’s office to talk it over. | “What is he worth?” 

“Fus’ ob all,” he began, “de boss man in de| “Oh, maybe five or six dollars a week.” 
timer’s stan’ got up an’ he say, ‘Stop er minute,| “Don’t wanthim. I can get plenty of that sort.” 
Misteh Geers ob Tennessee,’ an’ Marse he| To be sure he can. They are mostly in the 
stop. Den de boss man turn roun’ to de big stan’ | classes which the advertiser would not have. 
whar all de white folks sot, an’ he say: They have some wasteful, demoralizing habit 
“Ladies and gen’elmans, Robert J., de great | which i 
pacer fom Tennessee, driven by de onliest Edward | work. 
Geers, will now ¥° ergin de worl’ rekid ob two, | comes night, but they are reluctant to get up in 
two an’ a half. 1 beg yer ter keep quiet twell de | the morning. They are especially reluctant to get 
rekid am busted. , up for any work which does not exactly suit their 

Come! come! You know he didn’t say Tennes- | fancies; and when they do go about their work, 
see horse,” interrupted the ex-governor. “Robert | they do it in a half-hearted way, with no enthu- 
J. was bred in Pennsylvania.” | siasm except for the time to stop. They earn 

I was dar, boss,” replied Uncle Mose, conclu- | what they are worth—but the employer who 
sively. ‘“‘I’s tellin’ yer wot 1 heerd myse’f. Ef | wants good work cannot afford to hire them even 
you wants ter make a pome outen it,” he added, | at that. 
with ironic inflection ‘in cose yer kin ’range de | There is another type of boy, however, who does 
fac’s ter suit yo’se’f! not have to waste time studying advertisements. 

Oo 
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BOYS WHO ARE WANTED. 


man recently advertised in the New Bedford 
Standard for a boy who “does not smoke 
cigarettes or drink, who goes to bed nights, 
and is willing and able to get upin the morning.” 
It reminded the editor of a conversation he had 
| heard on the street. 


Said one prosperous marketman to another, 
“Do you know a good man to go on a delivery 








unfits them for putting their best into their 
They may be willing to go to bed when it 


“After that,” said the ex-governor and poet, in Empl SW illing ¢ j i 
telling the story, “I did not interrupt Uncle Mose, | time-to ‘pay © good price. far wopd’ work need 
not even when he declared, ‘Marse Bob, w’en dat | not hope to get oy He is up, bright and alert, 


Tennessee hoss got goin’ [ cudden see him ’tall! e 


All I seed was ‘is shadder on de whitewashed 
fence bepent, an’ dat scudded erlong lak a March 
cloud flyin’ ercrost de face ob de Tennessee sun!’ ” 
W “Kakemono” had an amusing experience 

which, but for the good nature of a Jap- 
| anese family, might have proved most unfortunate. 
Having chosen a good site in a corner of the tea- 
house where he and his companion were to spend 


the night, they proceeded to unpack and wash. 
Just outside stood a large water-butt. Having 


| looking out to do best the job he is put to. 

| gets a good = and goes from that into a better. 

| jour by and by he and his kind hold all the good 
jobs. 


Keep close watch on the bor of that type. He 
. going to be the man who will have the handling 
of affairs. ; 


* 


FOREIGN WAYS. 
hile journeying in Japan, the author of | 
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CHURCHGOING MADE EASY. 
. Skimmerhorn is a thrifty, economical soul, 
who is averse to spending money, as a 


| 
rule, but makes an exception in his own 


| favor once a year, when he takes his summer 
| vacation. Possibly he thinks the economy he 
| practises during the rest of the year entitles him 
to have a good time for one month. 





tehérs | 





been directed to wash outside, I stepped out. The 
| tub was half-full of water, and looked very like 
| the ordinary bath-tub of Japan. It was the first 
| time I had seen a bath outdoors, although they 
figure so largely in travellers’ tales; still, there 
| Was nothing else, so boldly I plunged the top half 
of myself into the water. 

A simultaneous scream from the man, the wife 


| Having returned from one of these vacation 
trips, which he spent among the Thousand Islands 
of the St. Lawrence, he was telling some of his 
| friends about it. 
|. “There’s a place up there among those islands,” 
| he said, “‘where there’s a natural church.” 
“A natural church?” they echoed. 
|. “Yes,” he assured them. —— on the edge of 
| the fe — is ° we Gas roc . — ag el 
I 2 | ward, and on top of it is a rock shaped like a 
Not sinned against their moral code, surely? | ulpit, facing the water. The preacher stands 
No, worse! Washed in their drinking water! | Betting that natural pulpit.” 
| Of course what I ought to have done was to| “But where does his audience sit?” 
| unearth a brass pan, tucked away behind the tub,| “In skiffs and canoes, and every other kind of 
take down a bamboo dipper, dip water into the | boat, right out in front of him.” I tell you, it’s 
pan, and wash in that. Quite simple, after it was | charming. I declare, ’d rather go to meeting 
en | there than any church I ever went to in my life. 
The amiable man remained amiable even after “And the beauty of it is,’ added Mr. Skimmer- 
| this catastrophe, and the indifferent wife had not | horn, enthusiastically, “that the boats are so 
one ee a her ae cane Se rs thick, and so jammed together, like, that there 
| § e brief scream ; while the sma , at | isn’t ¢ s ying 2 P 
| such an exhibition of curious manners on the part = Sater son tems a 
choleric temper had opened the car window 


io the Yin San, grew more inquisitive than ever, 
A 
five times with much vigor, he had found it 


and we fried ham, ate tinned tongue, and cut 
slices of bread under a close and exhaustive series 
closed every time he waked from his doze. 
He felt perfectly sure that the person to blame 


of comments and questions. 
| had taken the children, seven in number, to ourtans behind hi tt tifled 
“ heel s ” > s the man behind him, who gave veut to a stifle 
r she Greatest Show on Earth, felt the heat, | groan each time the window was opened. At last 
and was otherwise much dissatisfied. ‘“What’s the | the choleric gentleman turned in his seat. 
nationality of them?” she demanded of one of| “Sir,” he said, indignantly, “you are evidently 
the guards, pointing to the elephants. one of those persons who cannot bear fresh air; 
ie ee ‘ | but may I ask you who controls this window, the 
Those are from Africa,” replied the man; and | person beside it or the one behind it?” 
Mrs. Perkins looked dubiously from the great| “If you could stay awake a few minutes,” 
animals to the guard, and back again to the | responded his neighbor, “you'd soon discover that 
elephants. | nobody ean control that window, sir—not even the 


| dered. 
What had I done? 
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A FREE AGENT. 
* ® hough the old gentleman with a red face and 


SHOP-WORN GOODS. 


t was a hot afternoon, and Mrs. Perkins, who 








“They appear dreadful light-colored to have | brakeman or the conductor.” 


















































CHILDREN’S? PAGE 
FETS HALLOWE’EN 





DRAWN BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER. 


THE PUMPKINS PLAY A HALLOWE’EN JOKE ON THEIR BROTHERS. 


THE IDEA THAT WENT ASTRAY. 
BY PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE. 

t was Danny’s idea. Danny always had a great many ideas, 

and sometimes they were good, sometimes they were not, as 
is apt to be the case with people who have a great many of 
anything—especially ideas. 

**It will be such fun!’’ said Amy. 

**And something new,’’ agreed Janie. 

‘*Who’ll cut the face?’’ asked Fred, who always wanted to 
know how things were going to be done. 

**Can’t you, Milly ?’’ asked all the children at once. ‘‘Can’t 
you?’’ and they all gathered round a little girl who was dress- 
ing a doll in an automobile suit. 

**What are you talking about?’’ she asked. ‘‘What kind of 
a face, and what for?’’ She was fastening the odd lenses from 
two pairs of Aunt Mildred’s spectacles into a wire frame for 
goggles for the doll. 

‘*Why, a pumpkin face, to scare Uncle Ned! He always 
laughs at us if we are afraid of anything.’’ 

“If you will get the pumpkin,—a nice large one,—and will 
lend me your new jack-knife, why, I’ll see what I can do,”’ 
she said. 

Fred promised, and the rest of that day and the next the 
children spent in preparation for Hallowe’en. Uncle Ned was 
a young lawyer in Boston, but he came home Saturday nights 


to spend Sundays with Aunt Mildred, and Hallowe’en hap- | 


pened to come on Saturday, which just suited. 


Milly succeeded in making a very ugly face, making enormous 


eyes and a monstrous mouth, in which she managed to fasten 
two rows of corn grains for teeth. Then, when the rest of the 
children were out playing, she took her pumpkin head up into 
the attic, and hunted for other things to complete its make-up. 
In an old trunk she found a heavy wig, and this she fastened 
firmly on the head with some glue. When at last she showed 
it, with its great shock of black hair, everybody agreed that it 
was ugly enough to frighten anybody. 

‘*He’ll think it’s a goblin,’’ said Milly, who had read a great 
many fairy-stories. 

‘*There aren’t any goblins,’’ said Fred, who was always 
practical. 

In the evening, soon after supper, they all went out and 
stuck it up on the end of a stray bean-pole, which they leaned 
up against the post of the garden gate. Dave Peters gave 
them a candle, which they lighted and thrust inside of the 
hollow head. 

‘‘Ugh, how ugly !’’ they said, and then went in the house to 
wait. 

After a while Fred proposed going out to see how it looked 
again, and every one of the children followed him. What if 
the candle should have burned out or been blown out? 

Fred gave a low whistle and stopped before he reached the 
gate, and all the children called, ‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ 

There the ugly thing hung, the light shining through the big 
empty eyes and grinning corn teeth, and just behind there was 
certainly a great white something that looked like wings! 

‘“‘What’s that white thing?’’ said Milly, in a frightened 
whisper, as she clutched Fred’s arm. 

‘*Let’s go back !’’ begged Amy and Janie. 

‘*There’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ said Fred, boldly; but he 
did not move a step nearer to the gate. ‘‘You are always so 
*fraid of things !’’ 

**Oh, go see what it is! I’m scared, scared!’’ wailed Milly, 
who scarcely recognized her 
own handiwork in the dark- 


doorway. ‘‘Hello!’’ said Uncle Ned! ‘‘What’s happened ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the pumpkin—there’s something there behind it—we 
thought we’d scare you!’’ 

They were all talking together, so Uncle Ned did not under- 
stand at first. 

‘*And you scared yourselves?’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Come, let 
us see what the ‘something white’ is,’”’? and he went straight up 


crocheted shawl. 

“Milly forgot to take it in, as I asked her,’’ remarked Aunt 
Mildred, ‘‘and it’s lucky you found it.’’ 

Uncle Ned laughed so loud that everybody else laughed, too. 

Then he put his hand down into his overcoat pocket and 
brought forth two big brown parcels of nuts and candy, and 
Aunt Mildred brought in a basket of big red apples, and after 
all, it was a jolly Hallowe'en, although, as Milly- remarked, 
the ‘‘getting scared part got mixed up.” 
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THE COMMON THINGS. 


BY MIRIAM S. CLARK. 


he things that happen every day 
Are common things, so the grown folks say, 
But I am a child, and I can see 
Most wonderful happenings, all for me: 
The flower can grow, and the bird can sing, 
But each of these is a wonderful thing! 





Away to the south, where the air rests sweet 
On meadows of clover and fields of wheat, 
Lives the Prince of the Wind, in a castle hewn 
From a gray rock-hill that touches the moon. 
And once in a while, when the sky is bright 
And the clouds of summer are floating white, 
The gates of the castle are opened wide, 

And the Prince of the Wind comes out to ride. 
’Tis something just a child can see, 

And not for grown-ups, but for me. 


In the meadow-lands, where the lilies grow, 
Where the reapers sing and the cattle go, 

The river dreams as it moves to sea, 

And the Heaven above smiles tenderly ; 

Over its waters she gently bends, 

And her glad, bright smile to its depths she sends 
So magic sweet, that through and through 

The river warms to a richer blue. 

Tis something just a child can see, 

And not for grown-ups, but for me. 


The sun is a fire, so the grown folks say, 

And warms the earth in its own good way. 
But the sun is the great round crown, I know, 
Of a giant, who lost it years ago. 

He was King of the Clouds, till one black day 
The Wind, in an anger, swept him away, 

And his golden crown, like a living thing, 

| Keeps moving about to find its king. 

"Tis something just a child can see, 

And not for grown-ups, but for me. 





When the night has come, and the lights are out, 
And the shuddering shadows creep about, 
The Moon shines down through the curtain lace, 
With her gentle eyes and her loving face, 
And says, with a smile that calms me quite, 
“I’m guardian angel over the night. 
So go to sleep, don’t be afraid, 
For a child’s sweet comfort was I made.” 
Tis something just a child can see, 
And not for grown-ups, but for me. 


I’m glad I’m a child, for it seems too bad 
| To miss so much that would make you glad. 


THE OPENING OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


to the garden fence and pulled down Aunt Mildred’s white | 


| you carry your clothes in‘ 


1. AUTHOR’S PUZZLE. 

Write the last names of the authors of the following quotations 
in regular order. The initial of each author’s name is also the 
initial of a word to be found in the selection of his poem, and spells 
the name of a poet. 

“This is truth the poet sings, : - 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things.” 
“His home! the Western giant smiles, 
And twirls the — globe to find it; 
This little speck, the British Isles? 
Tis but a freckle—never mind it.’ 
“O woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. 
“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 
“A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage.” 
“Sing again, with your dear voice revealing a tone 
; Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling are one. 
“Give me, kind Heaven, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation.” 
“But there is a road from Winchester town, 
A good, broad highway leading down.” 
“A soldier of the Cromwell stamp, : 
With sword and — book by his side, 
At home alike in church and camp; 
Austere he lived, and smileless died.’ 
“Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile.” 


” 


2. HIDDEN NAMES. 
Names hidden in quotations from Shakespeare. 

“What stronger breastplate than a name untainted ?”—* Henry VI. ” 
“Our compelled sins stand more for number than for account.’ 

“Measure for Measure.’ 

“IT am not in the roll of common men.” —‘‘Henry IV.” 

“A countenance more in sorrow than in anger.’’—“‘Hamlet.” 
“That what we have we prize not to the worth whiles we enjoy 

it.’—“Much Ado About Nothing.” 
“Like a fair house built upon another man’s land.”—“Merry Wives 

of Windsor.’ 


3. AN OLD-FASHIONED FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Bar the seedling. Ma’s old rig. Mitten gone. Oh! lucky seen. 
Of rotten gems. Soisacab. Fields rule. am set—we will. Ah! 
see tears. Price so-so. Succor. Bar bushel cotton. I see it grill. 
Single ring room. 

4. GUESS OUR AGES. 
This age is one of wit and wisdom full; 
And this, to many, proves both poor and dull. 
This age to commerce needed aid extends; 
And this the weak and timid oft befriends. 
This age, in sheltering from harm and hurt, 
Doth many injuries done by this avert. 
O’er this age, as we cheerful bear our load, 
The next age smooths our onward road. 
This age to you will all things represent; 
The last, orf ruling you and me is bent. 


5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add the same letter to each word and change rage into a short 
sword; a head-covering into a verb; ancient into part of a ship; 
have eaten into extreme dislike; part of a fork into yours; a boy’s 
name into a falsity ; a kind of fuel into to obstruct ; to preserve 
into to graze; hardy into admitting; a water willow into a dealer 
in socks; an implement used in a game into a bathing; a number 
into a suinmit; 4 tune into a filament; step into to pass through; to 
part with for a price into a hard covering; belonging to a boat into 
white with frost; the whole into an entry; a metal into meager; 
identical into sense of disgrace; anger into wages; a tap into a 
way; an animal into much warmer; a relation into a place of 
resort; to change into a rope. 


6. TREE PUZZLE. 

What is the most level tree? What tree tells all it knows? 
What tree is older than the others? What tree languishes and 
sighs? What tree do you never see on land? What tree is only 
one after a fire? What tree is always on top? What tree is the 
neatest? What tree can you carry in your hand? What tree can 
What tree can you put in your mouth? 

What tree grows nearest the sea? 
What tree wages war on crops”? 
What tree is worn on the foot? 





ness, so strange it looked. 

In the excitement they did 
not hear the car whistle nor the 
sound of footsteps on the gravel 
walk. 

Just then a breeze sprang up, 
flaring the candle, which sent 
out a long tongue of flame from 
the pumpkin head’s mouth, 
and the white something be- 
hind began to wave. Like a 
flock of frightened birds the 
children, Fred, Amy, Janie 
and Milly, turned and ran as 
fast as they could, stumbling 
over each other in their flight. 

A man’s figure darkened the 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last 

umber. 

1. Praised, praise, spare, reap, 
ear. 

2. The author, the designer, 
the rag-merchant, the paper- 
maker, the stationer, the type- 
founder, the press-maker, the 
ink-maker, the roller-maker, the 
chase-maker, the engraver, 
the coppersmith, the conperties. 
the pressman, the reader, the 
gatherer, the folder, the stitcher, 
the leather-seller, the binder, the 
~—— rplate - printe r, the book- 
seller. 

3. S-wee-t, t-Anne-r, p-art- 
ridge, t-went-y, h-ear-d, = 
resent-ative, p-reserve-s, b-as 
et, at-torn ey, f-air-y, San Fran- 
cis-co, p-ray-er. 








4. 1. Foot. 11. Mantle, mantel, 
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TRAPPERS. Illustrated up-to-date 
magazine, 128 to 200 pages monthly 


~-CL Hunter-Trader-Trapper—about steel 
aed 


traps, snares, deadfalls, raw furs, 
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te., $1.00 a year; sample 10 cents. 
COMPANY, Box 149, Columbus, Ohio. 
. | . . 
Elastic Stockings. 

The Worcester Improved Custom- 

Made Elastic Stockings are the best 
money will buy. 

Prices positively the lowest in U.S. Don’t 
fail to write for Free Booklet, which 
gives directions for self-measurement and 
tells how Varicose Veins can be relieved. 

Write for it to-day. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
Dept. Y, 68 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


HAMILTON «.iter RIFLE 


Model No. 22. 


A REAL 
$9.50 Ritie tor 
——- the REAL Boy. 
The Hamilton is an efficient firearm peing 
.22 caliber short or long cartridges. Sold at this 
low price because of aoe methods in manu- 
facture, covered by exclusive patent rights. 



















The Hamilton is a genuine sportsman’s rifle 
on smaller lines, is beautifully modeled and per- 
fectly balanced. The barrel is of bronze, rifled 
and steel-jacketed. No liability of rust. breaks 
down to eject empty shells and for loading. 
When loaded barrel is securely locked, affording 
safety from blow back. 

The Hamilton is equipped with front knife 
sight and open adjustable, rear sight. 

Every Hamilton Rifle is fully guaranteed. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, write direct for booklet Dto 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Plymouth, Michigan. 
BORATED 


| Ss TALCUM 
TOI LET 
POWDER 


Alositive Relief =< > 
PRICKLY HEAT, 22223 
CHAFING, and SE2e rai 
SUNBURN, *%4 14 stictioss 
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‘A REASON FOR IT 
a ae 
of the skta. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


Hopewell Cloth 


Direct from the Mill — Save 25%. 


Fancy broadcloths in plaids and stripes, all latest 
colorings, all wool, 54 in., $1.35 yd. Plain broad- 
cloths from finest Australian wool, lustrous, beau- 
tiful, unspotable, all wool, & in., $2.00 yd. Home- 
spuns in five shades of gray, equal to im- 
ported, all wool, 5 in., $1.2 yd. Kain- 
cloths, in beautiful and fashionable 
suitings, $1.36 to $1.85. Many others. 

Money promptly refunded if not 
entirely satisfied. All ~~ y 
cloths guaranteed strictly all 
wool, absolutely no cotton 
or shoddy. Send postal 
for samples. State colors 
and mixtures preferred. 


Hopewell Mills, 


(Makers of 
Woolens for 
70 years) 

DeEPT. C, 


gewes, 
nn. 
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i Explosion.—The town of Fon- 
tanet, Indiana, which has a population of 
about 1,000, was almost completely wrecked, 
October 15th, by the explosion of the plant of 
the Dupont Powder Company. About 40 people 
were killed and more than 600 were injured; 
and two churches, three schoolhouses, all of 
the business blocks and most of the dwellings 
in the town were destroyed. Four explosions 
followed each other in quick succession, and as 
the débris took fire immediately, some of those 
present who were caught in the wreckage were 
burned to deat. Several hundred miners were 
at work in the mines round the town, and the 
loss of life among them, through the breaking 
down of the mine walls, is not certainly known. 
® 

 pranay ag Taft in China.—The welcome 

given to Secretary Taft at Shanghai by the 
Chinese residents is described as the most cordial 
| ever extended to a foreign statesman in China. 
|Mr. Taft dedicated the local building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and was 
|afterward the guest of honor at an elaborate 
| reception given by Chinese residents, merchants 
|and officials. At this reception, and later, at a 
| banquet given in his honor by the American 
| Association, Mr. Taft expressed the friendly 
feeling of the United States for China, its sym- 
pathy with progressive movements, and its desire 
for the maintenance of the open door and equal 
opportunities for all. The boycott upon Ameri- 
can manufactures in China no longer exists; 
}and the aid given by Americans to the famine 
sufferers,eand the act of the American govern- 
ment in returning a large part of the Boxer 
indemnity, together with the general conviction 
that this country has no territorial or other 
ambitions to satisfy at the expense of China, 
have strengthened Chinese friendliness toward 


the United States. 
ie Speed Records were again low- 
ered by the Cunard steamship Lusitania 
on her second voyage from Queenstown to New 
York. From Daunt’s Rock to Sandy Hook, 
a distance of 2,870 miles, her passage, according 
to the official log, was 4 days, 19 hours, 52 
minutes. The best run in one hour was 24.76 
knots, the best run for one day 617 miles, and 
the average speed for the trip 24 knots. These 
records represent the shortest time from any 
European port to New York, the fastest average 
speed for any transatlantic voyage, and the 
longest daily run. 
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eutral Rights in Time of War.—At 
the eighth plenary sitting of the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, October 9th, conven- 
tions regarding the laying of submarine mines 





TAKE THEM OUT 
OR FEED THEM FOOD THEY CAN STUDY ON. 


When a student begins to break down from lack 
of the right kind of food, there are only two things 
to do; either take him out of school or feed him 
properly on food that will rebuild the brain and 
nerve cells. That food is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., saying: “A 


short time ago I got into a bad condition from | 


overstudy, but mother having heard about Grape- 
Nuts food began to feed me on it. 
lunger better than any other food, and the results 
were marvelous. I got fleshy like a good fellow. 
My usual morning headaches disappeared, and I 
found I could study for a long period without 
feeling the effects of it. 

“My face was pale and thin, but is now round 
and has considerable color. After I had been 
using Grape-Nuts for about two months I felt like 
a new boy altogether. I have gained greatly in 
strength as well as flesh, and it is a pleasure to 
study now that Iam not bothered with my head. 
I passed all of my examinations with a reasonably 
good percentage, extra good in some of them, and 
it is Grape-Nuts that has saved me from a year’s 
delay in entering college. 

“Father and mother have both been improved 
by the use of Grape-Nuts. Mother was troubled 
with sleepless nights, and got very thin, and looked 
care-worn. She has gained her normal strength 
and looks, and sleeps well nights.” ‘“There’s a 
Reason.” Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 








D Feet. 
Physicians are 
stantly emphasizing 
importance of dry " 
but how to keep them 
dry in wet weather with- 
out. constantly wearing 
rubbers has been a prob- 
lem. his problem is 
now solved, however,and 
the answer is found in 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


con- 
the 
feet 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 









which conforms perfectly and 
all the time to the shape of the 
foot, not only keeping out 
moisture, but insuring 

erfect ease and com- 
ort from the first mo- 
ment of wearing 
them to the last. 


Men's, $4.00, 
$4.50, 


$5.00. 

[Women’s 

$2.00 Try your dealer; 
$3.00 if he hasn’t Worth 
$3.50 Shoes, send us his 


name and ask for 
Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











It satisfied my | 


and the rights of neutrals in naval wars were 
adopted unanimously. Several powers, how- 
ever, among them Great Britain and the United 
States, reserved their decision. Great Britain 
objected that the rights of neutrals to navigate 
safely are more urgent than the necessity of 
belligerents to spread mines over the seas, and 
}are not sufficiently protected; and the United 
States desired time to examine the effect of the 
convention relating to the rights of neutrals in 
naval warfare upon existing treaties. 
| Oa Arbitration.—The committee 
on arbitration of the Peace Conference 
| found it impossible to agree on a convention 
| providing for obligatory arbitration of interna- 
| tional differences, but adopted a compromise 
| declaration in favor of the principle. The vote 
| was unanimous, but the American delegates 
| refused to vote on the compromise, on the ground 
| that it was inadequate. ‘The delegates of Japan, 
Haiti and Turkey took a similar position. 
«Sy 

ior Apathy characterized the prelimi- 

nary parliamentary elections in Russia— 
the choice of electors who, voting in electoral 
colleges, are to elect members of the third 
Duma. The large preponderance of conservative 
electors indicates that the restrictive provisions 
of the election law of last June will have the 
anticipated effect of securing a Duma of far less 
radical tendencies than either of its predecessors. 
Among the small landowners indifference was 
especially marked. In the metropolitan districts 
of St. Petersburg a vast majority abstained 
altogether from voting. As the large landowners 
are members of the electoral colleges ipso facto, 
this abstention of the small proprietors gives 
them full control. * 


P  igeary and Hungary.—The disturbing 
and long open question of a readjustment 
of the financial relations between Austria and 
Hungary has been advanced toward a settlement 
by the negotiation of a new ‘‘ Ausgleich’”’ be- 
tween the two parts of the dual monarchy. 
The new arrangement takes the form of a 
treaty, instead of a customs and commercial 
alliance as formerly, and is to remain in force 
until 1917. It permits the ratification of com- 
mercial treaties which have been concluded by 
Austria and Hungary separately with foreign 
countries. The ‘‘Ausgleich’’ must be ratified 


by the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments, 
but no serious opposition is anticipated. 
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THE NEW 
COMPANION 








The Beautiful Swell Front Design, with 
Automatic Drop and Lift, Ball Bearings 
and Full Set of- Attachments. 





Delivered Free 
East of the Rocky 


Mountains. 


The New Companion Prestige. The publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion were pioneers in offering a High- 
Grade sewing machine at practically wholesale prices. It is 
not an experiment. From a small number of daily sales in 
1880, over a quarter of a century ago, the demand has steadily 
increased, until now no sewing machine is more favorably 
known. 


The New Companion Quality. This was quickly 
recognized by a discerning public. The finest material, the 
most skilled and highly paid labor, and the closest and most 
rigid inspection enter into the construction of every part. 
There are ten styles in all, but the quality is the same 
throughout. 


The New Companion Price. This has been popular 
from the time we sold our first sewing machine. How we are 
able to supply a High-Grade sewing machine at a reasonable 
price is best told in our descriptive booklet. We will gladly 
mail a copy to any address upon application. We give a few ex- 
tracts from letters recently received from delighted customers : 


A professional seamstress has had my,New Companion 
Sewing Machine in constant use since its arrival, four weeks 
ago, and she declares it is one of the best machines ever 
made.—CHARLES F. MOYER, Luthersburg, Pa. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine was purchased in 
December, 1900, and we have only good words to say for it. 
It has never cost me a cent for repairs.—Mrs. L. A. BISHOP, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


I shall recommend the New Companion Sewing Machine 
at every opportunity. After seven years’ constant use my 
machine is in fine condition, and I would not exchange it for 
that of any other make.—Mrs.W. T. KENDALL, Atlantic, Mass. 


I have used the New Companion Drop-Head Machine for 
almost two years, and it gives perfect satisfaction. It looks 
as nice and does as g work as some machines that cost 
$75.00.—Mrs. KaTIE ANN COLE, I:nbler, Ore. 


I have given my New Companion Sewing Machine a thor- 
ough trial, and write to tell you I am wall pleased with it. 
I think it is equal to the highest priced sewing machines 
sold by agents here.—Mrs. Eva TEAL, Falls City, Ore. 


In January, 1906, I ordered a New Companion Sewing 

- Machine. It came promptly. For easy running and good 

sewing, I have never seen its superior.. In my opinion I 

could have made no better selection.—Mrs. T. N. MCALISTER, 
Chester, Ark. 





PLEASE REMEMBER! Every purchaser of a 
New Companion Sewing Machine is given a Ninety Days’ 


Free Trial, also a Warranty Certificate good for ten years. - 


If you need a new sewing machine send at once for our 
booklet. We pay all freight charges east of Rocky Mountains. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


“ 
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| q 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
STAMP guar. , Paraguay, Peru,Japan, 10¢ 
Mexico, Cuba, Philippines, etc.,& Album, 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5e. 





LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewel ; Engraving, Clock- 
work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. ws > and room 
near the Institute at moderate ra Send for cat- 
alogue of pateemation.. BRADLEY Po. YTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 
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and instrumental pieces ar- | 
ranged, revised, composed,and 
available -manuscripts pub- 
4 t-.. our ous eee We 


publish real hits. Victor Kremer dg., Chicago. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on labe! 


Get “‘Improved,” no tacks sequired. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


EVERY BOY SHOULD 4} OWN 













80 catalog j— 
ben want woknow about ELEC 
Y with hundreds of illustra-fe 
tions. ; Corre electrical for every- 








Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Best Parlor Game ade. 


World. Two Millions Nola. 
If your dealer hasn't it send gf 
us mail order 


PISTOL. _— RIVER. _ 
B H 1 ur New Harmless 25-inc 
$] Pistol, Target | Nickel - Plated Rifle 
and 8 Arrows isagem. Rifle, Tar- 
get and 8 Arrows 

post-paid. post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Have Lots of Fun 
and MaKe Money 


+ one mega gage 
by putting on an up-to-date 


MINSTREL SHOW 


or an “Advanced Vaudeville” Show 
We will furnish everything necessary 
from start to finish complete. Partic- 
ulars and a copy of that great book, 
“The Business End of a Minstrel 
Show,” all for 10c. 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
12 Witmark Buliding, New York 














Boys Make Money 


Any boy or girl can make 
money after school or in the 
evening with our wonderful 






Automatic Cylinder Printing Press 


built like the big newspaper presses; self-inking, 
automatic feed. Works perfectly; no trouble. 
Print cards for your boy and girl friends, an- | 
nouncements for your Sunday School, ap 
business cards, letter-heads, circulars ‘for the gro- 
cer and butcher. Does fine work. Learn to be a 
printer and make money besides. 
Press—with complete outfit—ty 
eards, t 
in five sizes: $1.00, $2. 75, $5.00, $7. 50 and $10.00. Sit 
right down and send us a postal eard for our free 
catalogue and plan, “How to Make Money.” 
The Automatic is sold by all leading depart- 
ment and toy stores; if yours hasn’t it, we will | 
supply you direct. Write to-day. 


The Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 
Dept. H, 1726-1736 Central Ave., Cincinnati. 


MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE ... 


Gold Coin Club 


ink, visiting | 











Full details of the remarkable re- 
wards to be given to the most active 
members of the Gold Coin Club appeared 
in The Companion of October 24th. 

A subscriber becomes a member of the 
Club upon sending us three new subscrip- 
tions to The Companion. These may be 
sent one or more at a time. 

Schoolboys and girls under 18 years 
of age should send for a miniature copy 
of our $130.00 Gold Coin School Bond, 
offered on page 508 of The Companion of 
October 24th. The fortunate boys and 
= who win these Bonds will each receive 

2.50 in gold every week for one year! 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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| to the eye. The effect is comparable with that 
|of a telescope, which renders visible a small 


tweezers, bronzing puff, roll of paper— | substitute becomes important. 


F gees Chlorophyl.’’—The green coloring 
matter contained in leaves and other parts 
of plants, and known as chlorophyl, serves as | 
a light-screen through which only certain 
spectral colors are able to penetrate and to affect | 
the internal organism of the plant. A some- | 
what puzzling fact is that some insects, such as 
the green grasshopper, possess a similar coloring 
matter, and the recent investigations of Podia- 
polsky have shown that this is identical in 
physical properties with the chlorophyl of 
plants. That its chemical constitution is the 
same remains to be demonstrated. It is also 
| a yet unsettled question whether ‘‘animal chloro- 
phyl’’ serves, like that of plants, as a color- 
screen to shield the inner organism of the insects 
protecting it from the influence of certain colors. 
& 


harts for Automobiles.—In countries | 

like France, where roads are good and | 
cross-roads numerous, travellers by automobile | 
have frequent occasion to consult road maps, 
because they go so fast and change direction so 
often that topographical information is, for 
them, a continual necessity. ‘To meet this an | 
automatic chart has been invented, which un- 
rolls in step with the advance of the carriage, | 
so that the chauffeur has always before him a 
map of the route he is to pursue. When the 
road is about to turn sharply, an electric bell 
gives warning 300 meters in advance. Another 
attachment to the chart registers the distance 
traversed. The whole apparatus is moved by 
gearing connected with the wheels of the auto- 
mobile. 








} 
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ead Nebule.’’—Last winter Prof. E. 

E. Barnard photographed a most singular 
object in the constellation Taurus, the appear- | 
ance of which suggests the term ‘‘dead nebula.’’ | 
It is a long, straggling mass, which seems to 
shut out the stars behind it. All round it the 
stars are strewn thickly, but within its bound- 
aries very few appear, and Professor Barnard 
suggests that these may lie on this side of it. 
At one point there is a small, bright nebula, 
which gradually fades out. ‘*The feebler por- 
tions of the nebula would almost suggest,’’ says 
Professor Barnard, ‘‘that a large nebula exists 
here, but that the major portion of it is dead or 
non-luminous.’’ In some places the dark object 
is manifestly darker than the starless parts of 
| the sky round it. ® 
| 





Tt Ultramicroscope.— Among modern 

inventions the ultramicroscope takes a high 
rank because of the scientific principles on which 
it depends. With a microscope of the old form 
the smallest visible objects have a diameter of 
| not less than seventeen one hundred thousandths 
of a millimeter. Objects smaller than this are 
called ultramicroscopic, but they can be rendered 
visible by the new form of microscope, which 
takes advantage of the diffraction of light. 
Each. minute object, when illuminated, becomes 
a secondary source of light, and forms a dif- 
fraction disk larger than itself, which is visible 


star, not by revealing the actual body of the 
star, which remains invisible, but by collecting 
enough of its light to form a diffraction disk 
| visible to the eye. ® 


yp nett Camphor.—Since the Russo- 
Japanese War the price of Oriental camphor 
has risen to a point where the question of a 
The efforts of | 
_German chemists have not | 
sufficed to give a supply 
of artificial camphor in 
place of the natural prod- | 
uct, and now attention is 
turned to the problem of 
cultivating camphor on 
the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Camphor - trees 
already exist there, but 
are not productive of the precious gum. It isa 
question of cultivating and improving them by 
grafts and otherwise. Doctor Trabut has 
assured the French National Society of Agri- 
culture that the cultivation of Mediterranean 
camphor-trees would be remunerative at the 
present price of camphor. 


& 











wdered Milk.—Improved processes for 

reducing milk to the form of a powder, or 
| compressing it into tablets, have led to an in- 
| creasing use of milk in these forms. Powdered 
or compressed milk is not only employed for 
provisioning ships and for transportation to 
distant places, but for the use of bakers and 
| confectioners. In France a new process for 
| powdering milk has recently been invented. 
|The milk is forced, under a pressure of 250 
‘atmospheres, through a tube of one-tenth of a 
| millimeter in diameter, into a closed chamber, 
| heated to 167° Fahrenheit by a current of 
| warm air. The rapid expansion of the milk 
| on entering the chamber turns it into a cloud of | 
| vapor, the water is carried off by the current of | 
‘air, and the solid parts of the milk fall in| 
powder on the bottom. 









CENT: rite postal for our big 
Toco Bicycle  cata- 
0 showing all models at lowest prices. 
wor BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our D ONO new offers. We ship on ap- 
‘ roval without a cent deposit, p repay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free T: 
4 All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much wa/uable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
‘ou want to Make Money or Karn a 
write for our Special Offer 


Agents Wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. | 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. | 





T i} Learn at our school 
e egrap ly —superior, practical 
methods. Living ex- 
penses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED). | 
Catalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 














% Do Your Own Printing. 


$5 press prints cards, labels, ete. Ci 






Bicycle 








7 “ai Book news ie aper press, $18. Money saver, Ti cs. Coaster-Brakes, » uilt-up ~ and 
~ \ Ls maker. easy, rules sent. Write fac- all sundries at half “usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
- OS on | tory for press ¢ atalogue, ty pe. paper, etc. us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now 

BEeiLs THE PRESS CO.. Mer den, Conn. ME ADC yc L E CO. Dept. M-51, Chicago, Ill. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES -AFWoir 


THE WORLD. 


pay~ SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF ay 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES, G2a 


$25 ooo ( To any one who can prove W. L. 
g ) Douglas does not make & sell 
Reward | more Men’s $3 & $3.50 shoes 
than any other manufacturer. 
THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 
style, easy-fitting and superior wearing qualities. The selection of 
the leathers and other materials for each part of the shoe and 
| every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages paid in the shoe industry, and whose 
| Woemnnneeey coames be excelle« 

If I could take you into my, large factories at Brockton, Mass., 
and show you how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 
would then understand why the y hold their shape, fit better, wear 
| longer and are of greater value than any other make. 

My $4 Gilt Edge and $5 Gold Bond Shoes ¢ be equaled at any price. 

CAUTION! The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price stamped on bottom. Take No 
Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he eannot supply you, send direct to 
factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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While the Fire is Low 


. A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for 

the day. Acold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the 
meal. The dining room or any room in the house can be 
heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bedroom to dress 
by, then carry it to the dining room, and by the time the coffee 
is ready, the room is warm. Impossible to turn it too high or 
too low—never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


The Fe is the best lamp 
aA O Lamp: all - round 
household purposes. Gives 
a clear, steady light. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. Equipped with the latest improved central 
draft burner. Handsome—simple—satisfactory. 
Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your 
dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY 
Nothing so mars the 

Beauty of Choice Glass- 

ware as the Filmy Cloud 

that remains after Wash- 

ing with Soap in the Old- 

Style- Way. The Remedy 

is Simple: Stop using Soap 

and Wash all Glass with 


mentatite 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 


|You'll be surprised to see 
how Bniliant and full of 
Lustre it will be—'twill 
stay so too 


RP rh MAKES GLASS, CHINA, SILVER AND 
_T@€aYlNe poRcELAIN SHININGLY BRIGHT. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
ge ay: price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 





at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréetly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 


press Money-Order. When neither of these can be | 


procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows wher the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PTOMAIN - POISONING. 


his is the term usually employed 
to denote any sort of food- 
poisoning, but as a matter of fact 
there are very few poisonous pto- 


eral is really more like a very acute 
infectious disease. It is caused by 
the presence of virulent bacteria 
and their toxins, seldom by the toxins of putre- 
faction, and practically never by the use of copper 
cooking utensils. 

There is no guarantee of safety in the absence 
of putrefactive odor in the food, for some of the 
poisonous bacteria give no such warning of their 





presence. Neither is thorough cooking an abso- | 


lute protection, for certain of the most dangerous 
forms of bacteria contain a poisonous substance 
which is not destroyed by the temperature of 
boiling water, and even several degrees above it. 

The symptoms vary both in the time of their 
occurrence and in their character. The most 
common symptoms are nausea and vomiting, 
dizziness, thirst, and profuse diarrhoea. Some- 
times a chill is the first symptom, and there may 
be very severe colicky pains. The pupils are often 
dilated, muscular twitchings are common, and the 
pulse is rapid. There is frequently a rash of some 
kind, either a simple red eruption, like that of 
scarlet fever or measles, or actual hives. 

In mussel-poisoning the symptoms may be refer- 


able to irritation of the intestinal tract, resembling | 


cholera morbus, or they may indicate depression 
of the nervous system, consisting in extreme 


muscular weakness or even paralysis, itching, | 


burning, or creeping sensations in the skin, head- 
ache, shortness of breath, blueness of the face, 
dulness, or even unconsciousness. 

The symptoms of mushroom-poisoning vary 
according to the species of mushroom eaten, and 
may be grouped under the cerebral and the intes- 
tinal forms. In the cerebral there are signs of 
nervous depression alternating with delirium, 
sometimes cramps in the muscles, dilatation of 
the pupils and collapse. In the intestinal form 
the symptoms resemble those of cholera—violent 
purging, severe colic, muscular cramps in the 
calves of the legs, intense thirst and clammy cold- 
ness of the skin. In some cases there is saliva- 
tion, with slow, weak pulse, contraction of the 


pupils instead of dilatation, and collapse alterna- | 


ting with violent delirium. 
The treatment of ptomain-poisoning will be con- 
sidered in a later issue. 


* © 
A PIONEER HEROINE. 


Xx instance of unusual heroism, connected with 
the burning of Royalton, Vermont, by the 
Indians in 1780, is recorded by Zadoc Steele, one 
of those who were taken captive, in a book pub- 
lished in 1818. A Mrs. Hendee, with her little son, 
seven years old, and a daughter who was still 
younger, was trying to make her escape, when the 
Indians overtook her and captured the boy. 


Anxious for the fate of the child, she inquired | 
what they were going to do with him. They re- | 


plied that they should make a soldier of him, and 
hastened away. 
She determined to get possession of her son, 


and proceeded down the river. She soon discov- | 
ered a large body of Indians stationed on the | 
opposite side of the river. Wishing to find the | 


chief and supposing him to be there, she set out to 
cross the river, and just as she arrived at the 
bank an old Indian stepped ashore. 

He could not talk English, but requested by 
signs to know where she was going. She signified 
that she was going to cross, when he, supposing 
she intended to deliver herself up to them as a 
prisoner, kindly offered to carry her and her child 
across on his back; but she refused to be carried. 

He then insisted upon carrying her child, to 
which she consented. 

The little girl cried and said “she didn’t want to 
ride the old Indian.” She was, however, per- 
suaded, and they all set out to ford the river. 

Having proceeded about half-way across, they 
came to deeper and swifter water, and the old 
Indian, patting the mother upon the shoulder, 
gave her to understand that if she would tarry 
upon a rock near them which was not covered 
with water, until he had carried her child over, he 
would return and carry her, also. She therefore 
stopped and sat upon the rock until he had carried 
her daughter and set her upon the opposite shore ; 
when he returned he took her upon his back, 
lugged her over, and safely landed her with her 
child. 

She hastened to the chief and boldly inquired 





what he intended to do with her child. Overcome 
by the simple boldness of the brave heroine, he 
assured her that her son should be given to her. 
She also obtained the release of eight other small 
boys, and led them all away. She carried two of 
the children across the river on her back, one at a 
time, and the others waded through the water. 
After crossing the river, she travelled about three 
miles with them and encamped for the night. The 
next day she made her way to a place of safety. 





® © . 


TRADE ENGLISH. 


he English language has developed several dis- 
tinct varieties. The pidgin-English of China | 
is for commercial use alone. No one would ever | 
expect to find any literature in such a dialect. | 





mains, and food-poisoning in gen- | 


| the green in front of a cabin, surrounded by some 


It seems that there is another variety of English | 

to be used for trade purposes, in limited measure, 

}at Paris and on the Continent. The author of 
“The Tourist Tide” had a chance to try the quality 

| and the capacity of this English as spoken in the | 

shops. 


The shopkeepers have a custom of putting up in 
their show-windows the sign, “English spoken | 
here,” which one of them is reputed to have ex- 
plained as meaning that the customer might feel 
free to use that language if he so desired. At any 
rate, we found, to use modern parlance, that the 
article was not up to advertisement. Two of our 
number stepped into a shoe-shop bearing this sign, 
and asked to be directed to the automobile races. 
“Certainly,” said the affable clerk. “Which would 
you prefer, black or yellow?” 

Unable to make intelligent connection with the 
shoeman, they next turned to a restaurant with 
like sign, and put their question to the waiter. 
| “Have seats, gentlemen,” said that Ts. 
“Will you have ice-cream or lemon-squash?” In 
despair of seeing the races, they told him to bring 
on the lemon-squash, resolved henceforth not to 
be counted with that evil generation ‘seeking | 
after a sign.” | 

Indeed, shopkeepers, guides and hackmen pick 
up a few phrases of English in order to catch the 
tourist trade. But outside of their narrow beat 
| they are as helpless as the traveller who tries to 

speak French according to the “Manual of Con- 
versation.” 


* © 


TRESPASSING. 


nventive genius seldom achieves success at the 

first attempt. A half-grown boy in Pennsyl- 
vania, who had devoted his leisure hours for many 
months to the making of a milking-machine of his 
own devising, at last completed it to his satisfac- 
tion, and resolved to make a trial of it. Without 
saying a word to any one, he carried his machine 
|down from the attic, where he had wrought 
patiently day after day to bring it to perfection, 
and took it out to the barn-yard, where old 
Cherry, the family cow, stood placidly chewing 
her cud, with her big, lusty calf playing round her. 


A few minutes later his mother saw him trying 

to reénter the house unseen. He was coverec 

with dirt from head to foot, and in a state of 
| demoralization generally. In his hand he was 
carrying something that looked like the wreck of 
a toy battle-ship. 

“For mercy’s sake, Jud,” she exclaimed, “what 
have you been doing?” 

“T’ve been trying my milking-machine on the 
cow,” he said. 

“Your milking-machine! Good land! Did the 
cow do all that to you?” 

“No,” answered Jud. “Old Cherry would have 
stood for it all right. It was the calf that—er— 
kind o’ seemed to object to the machine.” 


* ¢ 


A DUBIOUS OUTLOOK. 


he rich young man who was trying to learn to 
work had fallen in love with the daughter of 
his employer, but he found that his path was by 
no means clear of obstacles. 
_ “You tell me your father objects to your — 
ing me,” he said, in a crestfallen tone. “Is it 
because Iam in his employ? I can leave it and 
go back to a life of idleness if he prefers.” _ 
“Oh, no, that isn’t what he wants,” said the 
| object of his choice. “He says I may marry you 
just as. soon as you’re valuable enough to have 
your salary raised.” 


* © 


HE LASTED WELL. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. 
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Start Shaving RIGHT 


by using the best soap. 


COLGATE'S 


SHAVING STICK 


IS BEST AT 
EVERY POINT. 


A trial stick in nickeled 
box (enough for a 
month's shaving) sent 
on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Colgate & Co., 
Dept. 25, 
55 John St., New York. 
































COCOA 


First in Years! 


/Firstin Honors! 






First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Registered 
J. S. Pat. Off 
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WALTER BAKER & Go., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











SAVE MONEY— 
SAVE TIME— 
SAVE TROUBLE— 


LET US FIT YOU BY MAIL. 


We will make a Suit, 
Skirt or Rain-Coat to 
your measure at from 
#5.00 to $10.00 less than 
that charged elsewhere 
for materials of equal 
quality—send for a copy of 
our Catalogue and see for 
yourself. 

We deliver completed 

arment when you want 
t—the facilities afforded 
us by our new eleven- 
story building for turn- 
ing out work promptly 
are second to none. 

You geabe your selec- 
tion at home from the 100 
New York Styles shown in 
our Catalogue and from the 
liberal number of sam- 
pee of the season’s finest 

brics that we send you. 
Your measurements are 
easily taken by some 
member of your house- 
hold_who follows the 
simple instructions given 
on measurement chart 
| in our Catalogue. 

We assume all the risk 
| because we guarantee to 
| refund your money if we 
| fail to fit you. 


Winter Suits 
| (Made-to-Order) 


$6 0 $25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments, which we make to order: 








VISITING DRESSES ... . . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . . . - $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS... . - $3.50 to $15 
RAIN-COATS..... - $8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
SHIRT-WAISTS FUR NECKPIECES and MUFFS 
UNDERWEAR DIES’ CLOAKS 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
SWEATERS ONOS SACQUES 





CORSETS KIM 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
| We pay transportation charges on anything you order from us 
to any part of the U. 8. 


Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue, sent 
free to any part of the United States. If you desire 
Samples of Materials used in our Suits, Skirts and Rain- 


. 


Joats be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th St., New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 
For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
s Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
. letters or numerals, but not more than 

\ shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 


doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterlin ver, 














FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 











prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
——BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥.— 

















hen Hardwick decided to have within its | 


borders the Ancestral Loan Society, and | 
Miss Miriam Lester was invited to become a| 
member, every one knew that the three spirited | 
portraits of Miss Lester’s great-grandfather would | 


be offered for exhibition. 


“You are justly proud of your ancestor, my dear 
youre lady,” said a visitor on the occasion of the 
irst exhibition of the society, after a tour of the 
rooms in Miss Lester’s company. ‘He was a 
| brave man.” 

“Wasn’t he?” cried that enthusiastic young 
person. “Why, he took part in twenty-three en- 
gagements, and there was hardly one where he 
didn’t lose an arm or a leg or something!” 


* © 


NOT SO BAD AS IT SEEMED. 


KX American who recently made a walking tour 
of Ireland in company with his daughter 
came upon a white-haired old woman, sitting in 


poor little sticks of furniture and a fowl or two. 


“An eviction, of course!”’ said the daughter. 

The father said nothing, but being as rich in 
sympathy as he is in dollars, he made a five-pound 
= a wad and pressed it into the old woman’s 
hand. 

“Now,” said he, “tell me, what is the matter?” 

“Sure, sir,” said the old woman, pausing in her 
courtesying, ‘“‘me ould man’s whitewashing.” 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


bie company had been discussing the social rise 
of a man of millions who had begun life as a 
aborer. 


“He owes it all to his wife,” declared one of the 
number. 

The others regarded her inquirin V. 

“As soon as he was worth a million,” she ex- 
plained, “his wife set about exchanging his union 
card for a coat of arms; by the time he was worth 
two millions she had made the trade. The rest 
was easy.” 








Baking Powder has 
the quality-the purity- 


No other 
Powder is made 
from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Costs a little more than the 
cheap powders made from 
injurious alum or phosphate 

of lime but when you buy 
ROYAL you are sure of 
purity—you are sure 

of healthful food. 



































Easy Way 


fora BRIGHT WOMAN 


to Make Money 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO., the 
largest cash department store in New 
England, has a lucrative proposition 
to make such a woman. The firm 
wants a representative in every town. 
It will interest you, whether you live 
at home or wholly support yourself. 
It will bring you handsome returns 
with very little effort, and is of a 
nature that any woman of cleverness 
and a circle of friends can easily 
undertake. 

HOUGHTON & DUTTON CO. 
desire you to send your name and ad- 
dress for the details of the plan. It 
is an opportunity to secure better re- 
turns than can be earned in any other 
way. Send for our bulletins. Address, 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


Houghton & Dutton Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















of a special Toilet 
Paper. It should be 
a fine, soft, sani- 
tary paper made 
from new, clean 
paper stock. Such 
a paper is 


“Handifold”’ 


in neat, dust-proof 
cartons that do not 
waste the paper. 
Ask for it. 
Sample ee sent 
on receipt of 5 cents. 


Handifold 
Toilet Paper Co. 
48 Summer 8t., Boston. 


Mills at Leominster. 
















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
—— 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Homes 












ASK FOR CATALOG OF 





1S YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


f ( rasily Put Into Old Houses. 
/ SMITH &THAYERCO. 


MA: BOX 3152 - -BOSTON-MASS : LA 




























in 25 and 50 cen 


Sold 
6, 12 and 25 lb. Boxes; 50, 78 and 106 Ib, Drums. 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by thebest Hotels.Cubs,Restaurants, 
families of Rich & Poor alike to flavor 
the Dressings for Turkey, Chicken, 
Game, Meat and Fish. Insist on Bell's 
40 Years the original. 


MISS FARMER’S TURKEY DRESSING. 
1 cup stale bread crumbs, 1 cup cracker 
crumbs, 1 tablespoon Bell’s Seasoning, 1 
teaspoon salt, } tablespoon finely chopped f 
onion, % cup melted butter, + cup finely 
chopped cold boiled ham. Mix well, and 
moisten with 14 cups scalded milk. If stuff. 
ing is to be served cold, add*1 egg lightly 
beaten. (From Bell's Receipts. Ask your grocer.) } 


For Sausages, use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 
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are offering to the American 
People the best fish the skill 
of man and the bounty of 
nature have ever produced. 
The high quality of Gor- 
ton’s Codfish and other high 
grade sea products has led to 
efforts to imitate our pack- 
ages. Our name or trade- 
mark is your protection. 















handled and cured with the most scrupulous care. 


which sails the seas 
is more graceful, few 
racing yachts more 


speedy, than any one of our great fleet of forty 
up-to-date fishing vessels, which produce 


GORTON'S (ODFIS 


i OTHER HIGH GRADE SEA PRODUCTS_ 


We obtain our fish directly from the cold, deep waters of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. These fish are taken in prime condition and are 1] 
We believe we 





GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute Ano trek: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years 
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Savings-in-bank is the goose which lays the 
golden egg. 


$223,575.62 
Interest Paid 


to the 10,609 depositors in our 
Savings Department for the year 


|| ending October 16, 1907. 











If the interest is not drawn out 
it immediately becomes principal and 
earns 4 per cent. interest. 


Frequent additional deposits to- 
gether with 


4% Interest 


COMPOUNDED TWICE A YEAR 
WORK WONDERS. 


Our "4%" booklet tells how easy and how safe 
it is to deposit your money with us 4 mail. Write 
for a copy, mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


|| SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 








NDERWEAR 


















INTER underwear 
Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. that protects. 
+ by Half the people who 
— aan have grippe, colds and 
g > pneumonia get them by 
Water Supply for going improperly ‘clothed unprotected 
from chill winds, cold storms and 
sudden changes of weather. 





Rockwood Underwear protects because 
it is made of wool— pure, clean, un- 


Country Fouses. 


THE PROBLEM 









adulterated wool. Its superiority was 
SOLVED! recognized at the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
No elevated tank position, Portland, Oregon, where it was 
to freeze or leak. awarded first prize (a gold medal) for 
Tank located “excellence and merit.”’ 
in cellar. 


= Rockwood Underwear comes in natu- 


Any pressure ral wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 















up to 60 Ibs : 
hair, and many fancy colors. Prices 
The best nr “Cy : 
ive from $1.00 to $2.00 per garment according 
protection. to quality. Wear it and avoid doctors’ bills. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck J . 
Send for . and on the waistband, and the Rock ras ( 
Catalogue N wood name on every box. We do not / \ 
“p.” R sell direct, but if your dealer hasn’t ¥, 
. Rock we 0d Underwear advise us 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. giving his name, and we will see that 
you are suppliec d 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
GEO. ROCKWOOD & CoO., 
43 South Market St., Boston. This picture 
J BENNINGTON, VT. on each box 
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If not, there is an instructive ex- 
perience in store for you. It is a better 
Range than any heretofore made. We are 

making it in two sizes—the “Palace” and the 

“Castle”’—and while it has the usual dis- 

tinctive improvements of 


rawior 


(oking-Ranges 


Single Damper—Dock-Ash Grates— 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues—Perfected 
Oven—Improved Oven Indicator— 







this new Range has new fea- 
tures which make for economy 
of space and convenience. The 
old end hearth has been omitted, 
there is more room on top, and 
the new method of disposing of 
the ashes—which in these Ranges 
a - fall into a hod 
| ou far below the 
grate—makes their removal easi- 
er and prevents the grates from 
being warped and burned out. 


The Coal Hod and Ash Hod are side by side, 
of same size, and when the ash hod is emptied 
. it can be returned full of coal. 











The “Palace” is the extra large size; the 
‘“‘Castle”’ is smaller, but otherwise the same, 
and will suit the majority of families. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


Crawfords have more improve- 
ments than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 














